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Tin Cowrie Dass 
CHAPTER I 
THE DOG’S BROTHER 


Tin CowriE Dass was never his real name, 
for he not only began life as a Mahomedan, but 
so continued until destiny, one day, chose to 
make a plaything of him. The game opened 
suddenly. No one could have been more sur- 
prised than he. 

He lived in India, less than a hundred miles 
from Madaripur. The Brahmaputra flowed 
past, and sometimes through, his house. It 
was a ragged kutcha bungalow, that house, 
with the yellow river normally in front of it, a 
patch of yams and brinjal behind, on one side 
the inevitable red piles of a Bengal brickyard, 
and on the other a tall, rich-green border of 


jute waving, through early summer heat, like 
I 
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giant rushes. The village, a row of thatched 
gables, lay downstream beyond the brickyard. 

All the land was flat, and all his life there; 
yet he remained content, or would have done so 
but for his brother, his elder brother, the Dog. 
By the will of heaven this brother had grown 
sickly always in body, vacant of mind, roam- 
ing between the river and the shade along 
the jute fields, building little knee-high palaces 
with spoilt brick, or playing in the mud on the 
shore. When steamers went by toward Assam, 
this brother barked at them for joy. Then the 
Hindu boys threw sticks for fun, and called 
out, “Dog, Dog?’ till the Dog ran among the 
jute rushes to hide and whimper. At nightfall 
he could be persuaded to come home—per- 
suaded with a gentle voice, after a great deal 
of patient hunting. 

Our friend, the Dog’s Brother, learned how 
to do this, often, at the close of a long day’s 
work. They two, alone in a Hindu village, 
were followers of the prophet. Without the 
Dog to care for, our friend would hardly 
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have known what his day’s labor meant. 

In the morning he unwound himself from 
under his cotton sheet, made a fire by the river 
bank, and cooked the Dog’s breakfast with his 
own. Then he put on his white clothes, washed 
overnight, his black skull cap embroidered 
with a Koran text in yellow thread, and his 
worn sandals of bad leather. In these, quietly, 
respectably, if not humbly, he walked through 
the brickyard where men were raking their 
ovens, and so on down a red road under pipal 
trees to Mowatt Sahib’s office. He was a pun- 
kah-wallah, a fan-puller, in the local bank. En- 
tering a little stucco Parthenon near the steam- 
boat jetty, he removed his sandals, sat on a 
bench in the corner, and there began to pull that 
greasy leather thong which ran over a ceiling 
pulley and moved the great linen flap back and 
forth above the manager’s desk. 

“Thank you, punkah-wallah!”’ called the 
manager’s voice, behind a screen. “Don’t fall 
asleep, now!” 

This manager being a pale, worried, but 
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kind and honorable gentleman, the Dog’s 
Brother pulled his fan cheerfully all day. Up 
and down, up and down, from morning till 
sunset groaned the leather thong. Whenever 
it cut his thumb he put his great toe through 
the loop instead, and trundled away with his 
foot. Rich people who drew cheques on that 
bank saw him sitting there, grave and digni- 
fied in his corner, making coolness. He was a 
lean, muscular young man, very neat, polite, 
with humorous black eyes, and cheeks tawny- 
brown like an old saddle. His punkah-pull- 
ing brought him four annas, or eight cents 
gold, per day. On this amount he could live 
pretty well, buy tobacco once a fortnight, and 
even supply the poor gray-faced Dog with a 
delicacy now and then, such as a brown cocoa- 
nut sweetmeat, or a mango in season. The 
only thing he missed, the one great lack, was 
conversation; for at school he had learned to 
use English better than a book, almost, and 
now after school he found small profit in that 
language. The Dog used no language what- 
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ever, but grunted, made gestures, or ate in 
silence and then crawled away to sleep. 

“It is God’s will,” thought the punkah- 
wallah, “that my life should be silent and 
quite empty. Except for my brother.” 

So he pulled his thong in the bank, and 
smiled, and thought, and observed people, and 
by sweating all the fat off his body, grew hard 
and springy as a carrying-pole. Unawares, he 
became a rather handsome figure. One great 
man, drawing eight hundred annas per day, 
glanced at him and envied him his neat sinewy 
limbs, good forehead, and clear black eyes. A 
tourist lady, spending twice as much, wrote 
him down in her book of travels, with “the 
face and bearing of a Persian Prince.” He 
missed all that. 

The first move in the game was made with- 
out warning. 

One day when the bank had closed at noon 
he went home, intending to cultivate his few 
square feet of garden. The little house was 
black, as he entered from the glare. Nothing 
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seemed to be within doors but the red clay 
water-bottle that hung by its neck in the rear 
window, as usual, to catch any cooling draft 
of air. 

“O brother,” he called gaily, “come! Wake, 
and eat with me!” 

His brother lay face upward on the floor of 
hard-beaten mud. 

“Come, awake! Arise and eat! We shall 
play, afterward, at the sport of digging, and 
laugh much!” 

Then, his eyesight growing clearer in the 
gloom, he saw that his brother remained quite 
rigid, with eyes rolled back, teeth showing, and 
a little blood about the lips where they were 
bitten. The poor Dog would never wake 
again, or rise to bark another welcome. 

“All-Merciful One!” whispered the punkah- 
wallah, and squatted quietly in his tracks. 
“The last of all the falling sicknesses. Of 
many, the last. Truly, it came on a sudden.” 

He sat there stunned and awed. After a 
time, he took his brother’s hand in his own; 
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but it was cold and hard, and soon he released 
it, with a grave nod of his head. 

“Yes,” he thought. “Truly, it comes on a 
sudden.” 

The darkness deepened in the room. A 
shadow had fallen from behind. He turned ' 
his head. There, outside the doorway against 
the sultry golden background of the river, 
stood a tall, hook-nosed man, smiling. A Peon 
for the Great House of a Company, this man 
was, for he wore a well-shaped uniform of 
khaki, a cowslip yellow turban blossoming on 
his head, a sash of the same color, and at his 
breast a metal badge. 

“T would speak with you,” said this fine 
person. 

“My brother is dead,” replied the punkah- 
wallah. 

The tall messenger smiled again, till the hook 
of his nose whitened and grew sharp under the 
sallow brown skin. His eyes were brighter 
than a bird’s. 

“Tt is the very point I would speak to,” he 
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rejoined, resting one foot on the mud thresh- 
old. “Your brother indeed is dead. But only 
you and I know that—at present.” 

Nothing in the words, but something sweet 
and crafty in the tone of this speech, caused 
the mourner to wheel about-face, and squat 
there, looking up intently. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Your brother died,” said the man at the 
door, “but how?” 

“Look for yourself, sir,” replied the Dog’s 
Brother. “He fell and lay twisting. One of 
many such falls, but this, alas, the end. And 
T not here!” 

The visitor cast a quick glance up the river 
bank, another down. The neighborhood was 
at that hour deserted. 

“Many things will make a man fall,” he 
observed, turning his black, bird-like eyes 
again within the room, and looking down 
calmly but fixedly. “More things than one 
will cause a brother to fall dead. Poison will 
do it; or a gunshot; a knife, also, will stop 
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much trouble and expense.” He paused. “But 
then,” he added softly, “then comes Dacca 
Jail, where they hang you up like your water- 
bottle in the window. Or else they keep you 
in Dacca Jail to spin pat, or to weave sad- 
colored rugs, till you are old.” 

The Dog’s Brother studied for a moment 
the smooth brown floor. He knew what would 
come next. He had not lived his twenty-odd 
years without learning a good deal about ex- 
tortion. 

“How large a sum?” he inquired curtly. 
“How much do you want? I have no money.” 

The splendid visitor patted his yellow sash 
complacently. 

“You earn,” he stated with precision, 
“twenty-four annas a week. The house and 
yam patch are fit only for a dog, yet the lend- 
ers would lend money. Say forty rupees. Let 
us not ask for the moon. I am no grasping 
man. Forty rupees.” 

His victim’s brown face grew darker, but 
did not change its look of quiet, close attention. 
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“Forty rupees? Forty fools! Go away. I 
have done nothing wrong.” 

“Nothing but murder,” was the cool reply. 
“Look, jungli-wallah. Who are you? No- 
body. Who am I? Peon to the Great House, 
with uniform and breast-plate and a family. 
Whose word will the judge call a true word? 
Yours or mine? Come, forty rupees, and 
cheap enough; or I go swear to a murder.” 

The Dog’s Brother, without rising, made a 
desperate motion of both arms. 

“No mark of murder is in this house!” he 
cried. “TI am an honest man. Look at—him, 
where he lies. No mark of poison, cudgel, 
knife, or bullet.” 

The peon smiled again till his hook-nose 
grew sharper than ever. 

“A bullet,’ he answered, “is not hard to 
find.” With that, stooping, he reached his 
right hand after some object beside the door- 
way, as though he had leaned a staff there, 
against the house. When his hand returned it 
gripped a repeating rifle. “Here is your bullet.” 
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And he pointed the muzzle toward that body 
on the floor. 

“Here goes your bullet,” said he. “Come, 
rustic, say forty rupees, or I fire it into him. 
Then do I shout for neighbors, and swear the 
murder on you.” 

The Dog’s Brother shivered once, then hung 
his head, stone still. Only his lips moved. He 
seemed to be tasting some great bitterness. 

“Peon,” he groaned, “you are the master 
here. Take forty rupees.” 

The oppressor laughed quietly. 

“T see you are a man of sense,” he began; 
and lowered the rifle. 

Before he could raise it again, or the next 
word leave his tongue, up sprang the Dog’s 
Brother like a leopard set free for coursing. 
Two furious hands closed round the rifle bar- 
rel; teeth met in the peon’s wrist; and a wild 
wrestling-match swept round and round the 
room. All the interval was a dream, till the 
gun-butt soared high and crashed down upon 
that odious yellow turban. Then the peon fell 
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and lay huddled on the floor, like the other 
body. His shoulder burst a hole through the 
flimsy woven wall of the house, so that noon 
sunlight came leaking in over his chest, and 
made his metal breast badge gleam. Some- 
thing else came leaking from under a fold of 
his turban, black at first, then red: it made the 
cloth all wet, but did not reach his brow. 

The Dog’s Brother stood panting. | Fire 
filled the back of his head, and swelled, and 
pained. 

“T have killed this carcass,” he thought 
aloud. “I have slain this peon of the Great 
House.” 

In a stupor he moved to the window, seized 
the hanging bottle of red clay, drew the stop- 
per, and drank. Thirst, it appeared, was what 
ailed him now. The long draught of water 
cooled him; for as he turned from it, he saw 
what remained to be done. 

“Brother,” said he, “I must bury you in the 
garden. These people shall not burn you.” 

Raising his brother’s body in his arms he 
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carried it out behind the hut, among the yams 
and brinjal. 

“Here we should have dug and played this 
afternoon. God receive you. It is better for 
you than for me.” 

When he re-entered the room, later, the peon 
lay against the broken wall, unmoved, un- 
changed, except that now the ray of sunlight 
had passed clear into an opposite corner. 

He lifted the rifle from the floor and set its 
lever pumping. Out whirled a dozen or more 
brass cartridges. 

“Good!” he grumbled; and, gathering them 
up, reloaded. “Good. The gun is full.” 

He poised the weapon in his right hand, 
staring meanwhile through the door, past 
which flowed the endless, muddy, golden river. 

“This is the last of any good!’ he mur- 
mured. “I shall run forth and slay until I 
drop. It is the land of oppression. Therefore 
let me sweep my path. Whoever meets me, I 
kill! Brother, I kill!” 

Forth he ran. 
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The brickyard lay empty. The sun blazed 
hot overhead. With rifle cocked he went rac- 
ing down the long dark-red avenue shadowed 
by the sacred fig-trees, 

The first person he met was a child. 


CHAPTER II 
CHECKER BABU 


Tue child wore only half a shirt, but loitered 
with dignity along the middle of the road. 
She hummed a song in private, and with down- 
cast mien came skipping gravely; for she 
played a game by herself, trying to step from 
shadow to shadow of the fig-leaves, and pre- 
tending that the sun, wherever it splashed 
through on the red road, would burn her toes. 

“Hai!” shouted the punkah-man, while he 
raced toward her. “Come out, enemies, and 
be slain!” 

The patter of his feet, the wind of his rush, 
made the child pause in her hop-scotch. 

As they met he felt himself wondering. He 
had sworn by his brother to kill everything in 
the way; and here, at sight of a scrubby little 
girl, his oath broke into nonsense. 

15 
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“Go, child! Fear nothing. Go to your 
mother and live.” 

The child swerved away in terror from the 
path of this shouting rifleman who had rent 
his garments. 

“Live, heathen baby!’ he cried over his 
shoulder; and again down the long tunnel 
of shade—“Come out, my enemies, to 
die!” 

Nobody accepted the challenge; but as he 
ran, he saw some kind of group ahead by the 
roadside. It becamea herd of dirty gray goats, 
with a man in dirty gray clothes driving them. 
The man carried on his head a tall pile of brass 
bowls nested according to measure, little over 
big, so that they crowned him like Buddha 
with a glistening spire. He was a milk-vendor 
of that town. 

“Ho!” panted the Dog’s Brother. Again 
his purpose wavered. “I cannot shoot you, 
either, for I know you, Brass-Head! You 


gave my brother to drink once. Go milk your 
goats!” 
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On he ran, leaving the milkman all agape, to 
balance the brass bowls. 

“Come out! Come out!” 

He had swept down the length of the vil- 
lage, but no person heard his cry or even 
stepped into the road by chance. Then sud- 
denly he remembered why the town lay deso- 
late. Jute season opening this day, the people 
had all gone among the warehouses, to daub 
with red paint the weighing-scales and bale- 
presses in honor of a bestial goddess. 

He stopped running, walked a little way on- 
ward more and more slowly, and at last halted. 

“Well,” he thought, “I will wait for them 
until they return here and fill the road.” 

With no choice of direction meanwhile, he 
turned aside, and presently found himself pac- 
ing a wooden gangway toward the river. This 
he followed, rifle under arm, head hanging, 
alone in a hot and grievous world. Across 
mud and shallow water the gangway led him, 
out from shore, toward the white hull of the 
Vulture, an old, condemned river boat which 
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lay moored in the current to end her days as 
a landing-hulk and freight go-down. Where 
the doors were cut for the handling of cargo, a 
square cavern yawned in her side and passed 
clean through amidships, so as to frame a 
picture of the river beyond her, the yellow, 
rushing flood and distant waving bank of jute 
rushes. 

Into this picture mounted a couple of planks, 
oiled and polished by many bare feet. He 
climbed their slope, mechanically, with some 
vague thought of resting in the darkness be- 
tween-decks. 

So he passed aboard the Vulture, silent as 
any part of the shadows there, and went and 
lay down by the farther doorway. His back 
against a knee-timber, his rifle in his lap, he 
prepared to doze and wait. 

Half-ship, half-storehouse, the Vulture 
rubbed her aged flank along the jetty, with 
a lazy, contented groaning, as if she knew her 
voyages were done years ago. Under her the 
current lapped and gurgled. Once or twice a 
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joint crackled in her corrugated iron roof- 
ing. 

Some time had passed when the Dog’s 
Brother sat up, alert. 

He was not the only person on board. With 
the other sounds there mingled as it were the 
gnawing of a rat, a large, hurried, and very 
obstinate rat. 

He peered about. The gnawing came from 
forward, near the bows of the ’tween-decks. 

He looked thither, and spied a white thing 
moving, working steadily among the litter of 
bales and bags which formed the Vulture’s 
cargo. It proved to be a man—a heavy, black- 
bearded Bengali clerk dressed all in white, a 
cotton dhoti swaddled about his upper legs. 
With some kind of long iron rasp in both 
hands, this Blackbeard stood filing and fret- 
ting the top of a great wooden packing-case. 
He filed carefully, and blew the dust away from 
under his rasp; but every movement, every 
dark, swift look he cast over his shoulder at 
the landward door, declared his work to be 
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guilty and dangerous. Blackbeard thought 
himself alone; yet Blackbeard was laboring at 
top speed, and hearkening after footsteps. 

“Ah! More evil,” thought the Dog’s 
Brother. “Goes it even thus, my friend? 
What troubles thee, grand Sir Guardian of the 
Freights?” 

He began to forget his own trouble, for the 
moment. Life had one last bit of comedy to 
play, it would seem, on his behalf. 

Blackbeard glanced round hastily, as if he 
heard the unspoken thought. He did not see 
the thinker lying motionless, rifle across lap, 
by the river doorway. Again he straddled and 
bent to work; again made his rasp fly and 
squeak along the packing-box; blew off a final 
shower of splinters, rose upright, and sighed. 

“You have scraped the names off a packing- 
case,” said the punkah-man to himself. “Now, 
wherefore? Shall I kill you, or shall I wait 
and see? Why should this fat coward scrape 
out the names of a man and a city, to which 
that wooden box might else have travelled >?” 
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The answer, he felt, was hardly worth wait- 
ing for. Still it might do no harm to watch 
the comedy out. 

Blackbeard, holding his long rasp like a 
weapon, stole deeper into the bows of the 
Vulture. Reflected sunshine, sparkling up 
through a port hawse-hole there, showed his 
dark brown face wrinkling and concentrating 
above some new bit of activity. Then he 
backed away, into darkness; then he came 
striding aft, peeped out along the gang- 
way toward shore and town; then, convinced 
that nobody had come near, he trotted 
down the low, hot corridor of the ’tween- 
decks, and knelt beside another hawse-hole, 
so that the light, as before, sparkled on his 
face. 

“Oho!’ thought the unseen watcher, “you 
are filing the ropes, bow and stern!” 

With that our friend stood on foot, and 
called aloud in his best English: 

“Babu! What are you doing?” 

Blackbeard leaped away from the glittering 
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hole, like a man blown by a blast. The iron 
tool clanged on the deck. 

“You need not jump,” said the Dog’s 
Brother. “I am not sure that I shall kill you. 
Please tell me what you are doing. We have 
plenty of time to talk before we die. For 
what purpose do you scrape off names from a 
packing-box, and file hawsers in two?” _ 

The culprit came forward. His coal-black 
beard and scrubby hair, the vermilion caste- 
mark painted on his forehead, would have 
given him a roughly distinguished air, had not 
his face been much too clever and calculating. 

“Oh,” said he, calmly enough, “I thought 
you an Englishman at the first, you know.” 
Between the two doorways, where the light 
poured in from the river, he halted and took a 
jaunty, swaggering pose. “I am in charge of 
the Company’s boat. If you have no business 
here I think you advisably better would go on 
shore.” 

The Dog’s Brother had risen and grounded 
arms. 
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“What is your name?” he inquired. 

“Checker Babu,” replied the black-bearded 
one, witha grin. “What is yours?” 

Now the.name of Checker Babu was no 
more a name than Mr. Tally-Clerk, or John 
Bookkeeper. So the Dog’s Brother frowned, 
and, answering, chose the first water-front 
slang that entered his head. 

“My own, then, is Tin Cowrie Dass. Yes, that 
will do for my name, now. Tin Cowrie Dass.” 

The burly clerk grinned again, more confi- 
dently ; then took heart, and winked. 

“A fair answer,” he observed. “Bally good 
retort. You speak English awf’ly well, if you 
don’t mind my saying so.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass—the Dog’s Brother by a 
new title—neither smiled nor lowered in any 
way the grim dignity of his look. 

“I will ask you twice,” he continued. “Why 
did you scratch words off the great box?” 

“They were quite incorrect altogether,” 
said Checker Babu glibly. “I must paint tne 
correct re-lettering. Excuse me.” 
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He started as if to go toward the packing- 
case. 

Tin Cowrie Dass thumped his rifle-butt on 
the deck. 

“Halt there! I will ask a third time. 
Checker Babu, for the sake of truth, why did 
you file the hawsers that bind this boat to her 
landing ?” 

The swarthy Blackbeard hesitated, cringed, 
then flung out his hands in a gesture of impu- 
dence. 

“Pooh!” he laughed. “You have been 
dreaming. I did nothing of the kind. If the 
hawsers are worn, it is natural friction by 
wear and tear of rubbing, my dear chap!” 

Tin Cowrie Dass heaved a sigh, and lifted 
his rifle to aim. 

“Babu,” he declared sorrowfully, “I gave 
you three chances to speak the truth of God. 
You lie. Three times, you lie. All men are 
liars. I feel sick of them. Therefore I shall 
begin with you now, and fire a large bullet 
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through the red hell-mark on your forehead.” 

The Babu shouted, flung up his hands, 
turned to flee ashore, wavered, turned back, 
drew his hands down again, and holding them 
rigidly against the white rolls of his dhoti, 
confronted whatever might come. 

“Fate!” he groaned, shutting both eyes, and 
trembling. “Fate! I was a thief!’ 

Silence followed. Then something boomed 
throughout the dark spaces of the Vulture. 
It was no rifle. Up in the bow, half a score of 
bales fell rumbling, while a broken hawser 
writhed and walloped among them like an 
angry python. The sunlight all ran forward 
to flood that part of the boat, then vanished 
utterly, then darting in through the opposite 
door, whirled aft along the port timbers. The 
Vulture had snapped her bow-line and swung 
her head down river. | 

Checker Babu, the bearded Be opened his 
big black eyes. 

“We meant her to do this after dark!” he 
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bawled, indignantly. He stood staring, like 
an honest man who has been cheated. “It 
broke too soon. There goes the other rope. 
Look out!” 

The stern-line boomed, and flew about their 
heads, crashing and thumping. Then the old 
warehouse hulk became quiet from end to end. 
The sun, now lowering to set, came through 
the wrong doorway; while through the other 
door a panorama of golden huts and cool green 
fig-trees—the village—went flowing dreamily 
by in the wrong direction. The Vulture, end 
for end, had torn free and away. 

The Dog’s Brother remained calm through 
all this transformation. 

“Go!” he ordered. “You told the truth for 
once. Go ashore while you can!” 

He saw Checker Babu stare at him, falter, 
back slowly away in amazement, then clench 
both fists, bend forward, and take a running 
leap overboard into the river. Muddy spray 
flew up. Checker Babu, a black head bobbing 
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and diminishing, had taken good counsel and 
struck out for home. 

The Dog’s Brother lay down where he had 
sat before. He placed his rifle on the deck, 
and watched through the opposite doorway of 
the hulk a long sunny picture sliding and 
changing rapidly, the saffron ripples of the 
Brahmaputra moving after him, the green jute 
walls flowing backward. Like a ship in a 
dream the Vulture bore him silently away. 

“To what place,” he thought, “and why?” 

He did not care. Time passed, but he 
neither moved his eyes from the flowing pic- 
ture, nor stirred a limb. Land and water 
passed, waving rushes and burning stream 
passed, but still were always present. 

A smile flickered over the man’s face. 

“So I am to live,” he said aloud. “To go on 
living, like the rest.” 

Presently the smile returned. His eyes grew 
brighter. 

“T could not kill that baby,” he added. “Nor 
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even old Brass-Head of the Goats. But well 
for Checker Babu that he told the truth. How 
strange!” 

Toward sunset—the Vulture swinging and 
sliding on her voyage, unheeded—it grew ap- 
parent to the man that he had gone empty since 
breakfast. 

“Ho!” said he. “I am hungry again.” 

He rose, and stretched his muscles, and 
looked about through the darkening hollow of 
the ship. 

“Tf there is food on board, I will eat.” 

But suddenly, remembering, he faced the 
broad glory in the west, bowed, knelt by the 
doorway, and so toward Mecca began those 
prayers which are due before sunset. Then he 
rose again to hunt for his supper. In the 
Vulture’s bow, among disordered bales, he 
found a cupboard where Checker Babu had 
stored magnificent food—rice, bread, a cold 
chop or two of kid’s flesh, ghee, mangoes, and 
a plate heaped with fish curry. A candle, also, 
stood in a half cocoanut shell. He struck a 
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light, and laid out his feast on the Babu’s 
packing-case. 

“O Blackbeard Swine!” he chuckled. “You 
had such food, but yet would rob the givers!” 

Having said that for grace, he fell to. Never 
in his life—but once in childhood, perhaps, 
long ago beyond remembrance—had he put 
such food inside his mouth. He dined with 
proper relish, though with that meditation 
which comes to a lonely eater. Night fell, 
meantime: when he had finished, and gone 
to fling his last mango-stone into the river, he 
could see nothing outdoors but starlight, with 
black trees underneath progressing mourn- 
fully. 

“T wonder where I go?” he thought. “There 
are no more jute fields. Yet why wonder? 
Either it is the devil’s doing, or something 
greater. I cannot go back. Let us not be 
shaken.” 

He returned slowly toward his candle, which 
now seemed a vast, vague beacon among heaps 
of shadow. He stood over it, and mused. 
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Round the rim of the cocoanut cup the candle- 
light fell, quivering, to show him how thor- 
oughly Checker Babu’s rasp had scraped the 
lid of his supper-table. 

“Why did the black ungrateful swine do 
$02” 

He took up the candle, and carelessly began 
to examine the packing-case. It was a tre- 
mendous box of hard wood, joined and 
clamped and double-cleated all over, solid as 
iron. Moving round it, however, he stumbled 
upon broken boards and the tail of a thick 
rope. 

One 

He stooped. 

The Vulture’s bow-line, in parting, had so 
mightily writhed and walloped as to smash one 
corner of the box. Through the stoven wood 
a cloth bag had fallen half-way out and burst, 
leaving on the deck a pile of loose gray stuff 
that shone. | 

He picked up a handful. Some of it escaped 
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him, spilled, and went trundling edgewise into 
the dark. 

“Silver?” 

Silver rupees lay in his hand; broad and 
heavy coins, fire new from the Calcutta 
mint. 

He dropped them as if they had been still 
hot. 

“Ah!” he cried, staring down after them. 
“You are money!” 

Then he set his candle among the supper 
dishes, on the great box. 

“You are very much money,” he said, in a 
whisper. “You are bushels of silver. You 
area fortune. And whose fortune?” 

He stared. Checker Babu’s iron rasp had 
left no trace of an answer, but pale criss-cross 
markings on the lid of the box, a furred sur- 
face, a few dots and blotches of black paint. 

“Whose fortune, that lies poured at my 
feet?” 

No one could tell. While he stood asking 
in vain, the candle flew off the box like a rocket, 
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and went out. Underfoot through the dark- 
ness ran a shock that sent him tumbling back- 
ward over a bale. 

The Vulture had run aground. In some un- 
known place he and all this treasure lay 
stranded, among starlight and lapping water. 


CHAPTER iil 
NO-MAN’S-MONEY 


“No common things are happening to me.” 

So said the castaway next morning, when 
he woke in his bed of gunny-bags to find a 
breath of dawn blowing chill white fog through 
the Vuliure’s doors; and so he told himself 
when the red sun burnt the river clear and 
hung staring above a wilderness of sand-banks 
everywhere, low and hot and smoky, like the 
broken crust of a new world. 

“TI am alone in the Sanderbans now,” he 
thought. This region, though he had never 
seen it before, could only be some bald part 
hidden among that labyrinth of trees and 
water, the vast delta where Ganges and 
Brahmaputra join. Far off, jungle foliage 
darkly swam and mingled under the mist, 


forming a sullen horizon. “Yes, we have 
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reached the Many Islands. It is a creek of the 
Sanderbans.” 

He leaned in the eastern doorway. 

“No common things have befallen,” he re- 
peated. “Yesterday I had a brother, yester- 
day we were to dig our garden; to-day I have 
a great treasure on a wreck in a doleful place, 
blood on my head, no name for men to call me 
by, and no way of returning. I am shot forth 
like an arrow through the leaves. No common 
life, henceforward. I cannot act in any com- 
mon way.” 

The Vulture lay with her forebody pressing 
on the port side against a sand-bank, into 
which her bow had cloven; but she was not 
grounded permanently, for the bronze flood 
in the creek pried slowly at her counter, to 
force her off once more upon her solitary 
voyage. 


’ 


“She will go,” said her passenger, “before 
many hours. Now this was a dakaity, and 
therefore Checker Babu will be coming with 


his pirate friends to look for her.” He 
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laughed. “Ho, ho! Let them come look! 
They will not find everything they desire!” 

With that he took off his jacket, flung it 
ashore, girded up his loins, and went merrily 
to work. When the noonday sun blazed over- 
head, he stood on the hot sand panting with 
satisfaction, and watched the big dirty-white 
bulk of the Vulture float off sidelong down 
the stream. Round the first bend, she vanished 
like a thing in a trance. He remained alone 
on the little round carpet of his shadow. High 
in the air a kite soared whistling; and this 
was the only sound among the barren islands, 
till the man looked up at the bird and laughed. 

“Nothing for you to eat,” he chuckled. “But 
have I not worked well?” 

The result of his toil surrounded him upon 
the bank :—a brown sack stuffed with food, a 
water-jar, the gun, white clothing rolled in a 
bundle (the spoils of Checker Babu), an old 
wooden spade, and one by one in a row all the 
canvas bags from the great packing-case. Of 
these last, the broken bag lay carefully piled 
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on top. A few broad pieces of silver glittered 
along the sand. 

“I must bury you,” said the man, looking 
down at them. “Come hither, my spade.” 

Not far inland the gray stump of a tree, 
huge in girth, and forked like the English let- 
ter Y, loomed solitary, the last ruin of some 
ancient forest, the only other upright thing be- 
sides the man, casting the only other shadow. 
He walked over to it, and began digging 
busily. 

“There!” he sighed, an hour afterward. 
“There, No-Man’s-Money, you lie safe!” 

All the bags of silver lay packed in a neat 
square pit, under the forked stump. 

“Now,” said he, addressing this half-buried 
root of evil, “the common way would be, to call 
you mine, fret about you, and come again to 
dig you up; but with the help of the Most High 
we shall do honestly, and never lay eyes on 
each other again. JI borrow two hundred 
rupees, no more, and those I will repay.” 

From the broken bag he counted out two 
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hundred silver coins, which he wrapped inside 
the Babu’s clothing. They made a lumpy, pon- 
derous bundle of white cotton. This he carried 
farther inland. 

“Two hundred rupees, I shall not forget.” 
He shovelled back the sand into the trench, and 
made all smooth. “Even Checker Babu did not 
wish to end life as a robber. Therefore I will 
not begin so.” He clinched the decision with 
a local proverb: “ ‘Ralli the Great acts not as 
Brachatoor the Little. I borrow, to re- 


99 


pay. 

He went and flung his wooden spade into 
the creek. It drifted away. He drank deep 
from the water-jar, and heaved that after the 
spade. Then he carried the peon’s rifle and 
the food-sack to where he had left his white 
cotton bundle, well beyond the grave of the 
treasure; then he returned to the river-bank, 
squatted on all-fours, and began travelling 
backward, smoothing away with both hands 
every trace of his own footprints. 

“Babu’s pirate friends will find very little, if 
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said he, with a grin. “Now forward.” 

He gathered up his luggage and scanned the 
hillocks of his bare island that rose and fell 
through quivering air toward the east. The 
jungle of the Sanderbans, far away, made a 
bluish wall under the hot summer clouds. Up- 
ward against these mounted a single black 
pillar. 

“Smoke!” he said. “Smoke that does not 
travel. It is no steamer-ship, but men on land. 
They burn a corpse there, or else they are cook- 
ing food. That is my journey, however it may 
be, to the smoke in the east.” 

Rifle on his shoulder, food, raiment, and 
some thirty pounds of silver hanging on his 
back, he trudged away toward the black, 
twisting pillar of smoke. 

This died once, but rose again. He drew 
near it after sunset, and found it to be smoth- 
ering upward from behind green bushes. It 
was a fire on a river beach, where four men— 
Bengali boatmen, with a clumsy fat dinghy 
tethered in the stream below—sat cooking 
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supper. He peered down through the bushes, 
and saw that their faces were kindly. 

“They must not take me for a murderer,” he 
thought. “TI should havea story to tell.” 

So he hid under the bush his rifle and his bag 
of food. Carrying the white bundle of clothes 
and treasure, he limped wearily forth to hail 
the camp-fire. 

“O Brothers!” he called. “I am a pilgrim 
of the gods, on sore feet. May I journey in 
your boat?” 

The four men hopped up from their fire, 
alarmed. 

“A pilgrim, searching for the true and holy 
way. Whither go ye, boatmen?” 

One of the four spoke, with rough courtesy. 

“Toward Barisaul, if the gods permit. Our 
freight goes even to Calcutta, but we are poor 
fellows.” 

The wanderer with his bundle smiled upon 
their fears. 

“Let me sail with you, men, for I also am 
poor and at a great loss in the world.” 
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The boatmen bowed. 

“Come eat,” they replied, “and travel with 
us. We need the blessing of pilgrims and of 
holy men. Cote join us, Troubled One.” 

The Troubled One climbed slowly down 
with dignity to their camp-fire. 

“How is it called, the name of this river 
place?” he inquired. 

The boatmen bowed again. 

“Sir,” they answered, “its name is called 
Sweet-Water Ghat. We have landed here to 
rest, and drink of the cool spring yonder, which 
nourishes the green trees.” 

Their guest made a worthy salutation. 

“T go with you,” he declared, and sat down 
by their pleasant fire. “I go with you gladly.” 

To himself he said: 

“A murderer may be honest. Remember. 
Five thousand paces from Sweet-Water Ghat, 
due west, to the forked stump of a tree all 
alone.” 


CHAPTER IV; 
KRISHNAMURTHI 


A FORTNIGHT later, there came walking 
thoughtfully to a respectable house near Ben- 
tinck Street, in Calcutta, a handsome dark 
young gentleman who wore, as though he had 
worn them all his life, respectable soft gray 
clothes of “tropical weight” flannel, very well 
cut, with a gray helmet to match. He himself, 
like his “outfit,” might have come straight 
from England by the latest P.& O. More than 
one person in the street that morning had given 
him a second glance and thought him a fine 
type of Indian student returned from college 
overseas. 

“Good morning, sir!” cried a voluble woman, 
as he opened the street-door of the house, and 
entered. The keeper of his lodgings, a plump 
Eurasian widow, smiled at him coyly from an 
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inner doorway. ‘The newspapers you ordered 
have come, sir. I took them to your room at 
once, immediately, without delay. A complete 
file for the past fortnight, sir. I hope... .” 

The young gentleman thanked her carelessly 
in a pleasant voice, passed by her ambush of 
wreathéd smiles, and went upstairs to his room. 
The widow’s eyes, milder than Juno’s, followed 
him in secret adoration. He never looked 
back. 

“He must be a prince,” thought the widow. 
“Or some great zemindar’s son, trying our low 
life, to know it.” 

Inside his bare and gloomy chamber, the 
prince found her newspapers piled on a table. 
Doffing his helmet, and carefully folding away 
his coat upon the bed, he sat down to a study 
of the last fortnight’s news, column after 
column. An hour passed before he found the 
paragraph he sought. It was a humble para- 
eraph in fine print. 

“Crime in the Mofussil,” ran its heading. 

He smiled, and glanced over at his coat, 
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down at the noble shirt he wore, down further 
to his excellent foreign boots. 

“These do not resemble clothing of the 
mofussil,” said he. “On the contrary, they are 
of the city, quite new. I gave myself good 
advice. Play it up high, Tin Cowrie Dass.” 

He read the paragraph. It described a 
dakaity on the river at Chotaganj: a “bold 
and very curious outbreak of piracy, now for- 
tunately sporadic,’ which began with the 
“sudden attack of a ferocious gang” who had 
thrown overboard “a faithful clerk left in 
charge of the company’s landing-hulk, the 
Vulture,’ and ended in the “total disappear- 
ance of a heavy shipment of rupees consigned 
to Messrs. Sarkajian Brothers, for up-country 
buying.” 

The reader smiled again. 

“Checker Babu himself might have written 
that,” he reflected. “Let us continue, my 
ferocious gang.” 

The paragraph was not a unit of composi- 
tion, for it closed with the following words: 
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“On the same day, a demented Mahomedan 
locally known as Hosain the Dog, was mur- 
dered, it is thought by his brother, who has 
decamped. A peon who courageously tried to 
prevent the murder was most brutally as- 
saulted, and lies dying in the mission hospital. 
The police have a thorough description of the 
criminal, who is a young man of striking ap- 
pearance, about .. .” 

If the reader had not worn such excellent 
European clothing, the lines he read might al- 
most have applied to him. 

“T must avoid the police,” he thought, nod- 
ding his head, and looking pleasantly round 
the sombre apartment. “So the peon still lies 
dying. Beast of Satan! Rather, he dies lying. 
Ho, ho! That I never shall regret!” 

He laid the paper among the others. 

“But, all the same, I must walk very wide 
of the police.” 

He sat meditating, when there came a knock 
at the door. Before answering it, he rose and 
put on his coat. 
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“Come!” he called, amiably. 

The door opened. A stout Brahman youth, 
moonfaced but wide-awake, who seemed to 
have been eating something, bowed and 
grinned over the threshold. He wore a 
‘suit of black silk, cut in loosely Occidental 
style by a bazaar tailor. A straw hat covered 
his head, but his feet were shod in sandals. 

“Oh, ah! Let me introduce,” began this 
hybrid, without wasting a moment. “I live 
on same floor. My name is Krishnamurthi. 
The lady below-ground tells me that you also 
area student. Seekers and propagators of the 
Truth should know each other, don’t you think 
so? May I come in?” 

He took off both hat and sandals while he 
spoke. 

“Come in,’ 
me warn you,” he added, kindly, with no trace 


? 


repeated our friend. “But let 


of satire, “I am not a Brahman myself, or 
anything so... .” : 
“Oh, ah!” chuckled the fat young Krishna- 


murthi. “It is of no consequence. I am not 
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old-fashioned, not a stupid Untouchable any 
more. Creeds are jolly outworn, nowadays. 
What is caste, among fellow-students? Caste 
and religion are but a myth, which the wind, 
the burning wind of patriotism—ah—driveth 
away.” 

Uttering this wisdom blandly and readily, 
the visitor drew up a chair, sat down, and 
pulled from his black silk pocket a bag of 
sweetmeats, which he offered to his host across 
the table. 

“What do you study?” he began, his great 
brown eyes blinking with a kind of perpetual 
excitement. “I have gone very deep, myself, 
into the works of Nietzsche, that still more 
fashionable Bergson, and William James of 
America. You know them all?” 

The gray-clad fugitive remained standing at 
attention, polite though wary. 

“T saw my lord Kitchener once, over the 
people’s head,” he replied. “Are these men 
greater than Kitchener?” 

The young Hindu crowed so violently with 
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laughter that a whole bite of his dainties blew 
showering toward the window. 

“Ha, ha! Upon my word!” he coughed. 
His eyes watered, swam with intellectual de- 
light. “Kitchener? Soldiers are nothing. 
You are a simple mind, really.” He rolled in 
his chair till he could manage to sit upright, 
then brushing away crumbs from his black 
silk, became solemn as an owl. “Oh, ah! Do 
you love the British Raj, then, or do you fear 
the British Raj?” 

Our friend thought for a time. 

“TI love justice and order,” said he at last. 
“The Raj is a better government than I could 
make, or you. As to fear, Iam so placed that I 
fear nothing whatever but lies.” 

Krishnamurthi took a large new sweetmeat, 
and crunched it philosophically. 

“Do you love,” he propounded, “do you love 
the Police?” 

His host looked at him sharply. 

“No. I cannot say I love them. Why?” 

“Because I do not love them, either,” replied 
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Krishnamurthi. “Because, in fact, I hate 
them!” He rose from his chair, with sudden 
violence, to tramp back and forth along the 
room. “I see you are a good fellow at heart!” 
he cried. “A good fellow, but not yet fully en- 
lightened. Come, awake, and let us embrace 
the Truth together like good sons of Mother 
India! Surely a proud man of your haughty 
upstandable bearing does not bow knee to 
these White Coats, a merely free-booting sol- 


??? 


diery from Europe!” The speaker drew him- 
self on tiptoe, waved both hands aloft; then 
suddenly falling backward, as it were, off this 
climacteric perch—“What,” said he, tamely 
enough, “what is your favorite study?” 

The new lodger had kept a straight face, 
though in his eyes there twinkled some private 
intelligence. 

“My favorite study?” he echoed. “Why, to 
tell the truth . . .” He paused, with embar- 
rassment. “You see, after my father died, I 
—I could not go any more to school. I should 
like to go again, to learn more about football.” 
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“Football?” Krishnamurthi snorted. A grin 
of contempt slowly covered his dark face, and 
broadened it more than ever. “That is a 
child’s play. I will teach you a nobler game 
for men, a nobler and highly glorious game.” 

He stood thoughtfully munching the last of 
his lollipops. When all was gone, he took the 
empty bag, blew into it, and so made a small 
balloon. 

“The tyranny of the White Coats,” he cried, 
“shall perish according as this!” 

And he burst the paper bag with a loud clap. 

Like an orator who stops upon the right 
effect, Krishnamurthi flung down the crumpled 
paper and stalked away to the door. 

“T have a lecture now to attend,” said he, 
bowing and smirking. ‘“Awfully glad of your 
intimacy. May I call again? Oh, ah, thank 
you!” 

When he had closed the door, Krishnamur- 
thi paused on the landing, and smiled with a 
difference. 

“What a silly young man!” he thought. “I 
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think we can use that kind, so altogether dull.” 

The silly young man, in his room, was more 
laconic. 

“Cow-Face!” 

The acquaintance thus begun was not per- 
mitted to languish. That very evening there 
came a tap at the new lodger’s door, and 
Krishnamurthi appeared again, his dark face 
bright with a kind of oleaginous fervor. 

“My dear chap!” he broke forth, eagerly. 
“Do come with me for a breath of fresh air— 
an evening stroll, you know. I can promise 
you larks, uncommon larks, before it’s over. 
Now don’t say no, but come along!” 

Our friend willingly assented, for it met his 
convenience, just then, to do the greater part 
of his walking after nightfall. Out these odd 
companions went, therefore, into the broad, 
quiet streets, through lamp-lighted greenery on 
the Maidan, and south-about the Eden Gar- 
dens to where, among gigantic shadows of 
ships, jewelled with many a lantern, the River 
Hugli flowed murmuring. Here the fat young 
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Hindu, who, though a short-winded walker, 
had never ceased chattering, proposed that 
they turn northward along the river-bank. 

“T promise you a great spectacle,” he panted. 
“Do not stride quite so fast, my dear friend. 
You are very active; but the night is hot, and 
we shall arrive in amplitude of time. A grand 
spectacle: no less than the sons of Mother 
India in all their strength, like a new star ris- 
ing in the East.” 

To this poetry his companion made no reply. 
They had gone a pair of good English miles 
farther, when to their ears came another mur- 
muring, louder than the voice of the river. It 
became a gradual roar, then a confusion of 
shouts. Krishnamurthi painfully bettered his 
gait, and at last broke into a lumbering trot. 

“Come!” he puffed. “Come! They are in 
full swing.” 

He led the way inland, round several cor- 
ners, until they came hurrying into the heart 
of the uproar, an open place among houses, 
where a mob of dirty white-clad people 
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romped and yelled round a leaping bon-fire. 

“Oho! cried Krishnamurthi. His dripping 
face in the firelight became contorted with a 
kind of midsummer madness. He flung his 
arms abroad, and whooped. “Send them to 
Yana! Rouse, my brothers! Send them all to 
Yana! Ho, ho! Kali is rising!” 

Like one of those football players whom he 
so despised, the youth plunged into the wildest 
of the crowd. For a parting glimpse, our 
friend saw that Seeker and Propagator of 
Truth rip off coat and shirt, hurl them as 
fuel amid the blaze, and rush off howling with 
ecstasy. 

“Humph!” said our friend. ‘“Cow-Face is 
the loudest of all these fools.” 

In deep disgust he turned his back on the 
scene and departed, to find the way home 
toward his lodging through the dark mazes of 
a strange city. 

On the whole, however, this evening ramble 
had diverted him; and the next day brought 
some further diversion, when Krishnamurthi 
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paid him another call. The fat young reveller 
was now clad all in native white, his swart face 
rather puffy and jaded, his eyeballs red, but 
his patriot soul fresh and ebullient as ever. 

“So sorry to have missed you,” he declared, 
“in the throng. But last night was glorious, 
don’t you think sop May I drop in, and 
talk?” 

Throughout that week he did nothing else. 
A paper bag in his lap, Krishnamurthi haunted 
the room, sitting huddled with brown legs out- 
sprawled, now nibbling sugared cocoanut, now 
lapping his fingers, promulgating by turns phil- 
osophy and nonsense. Our friend could seldom 
distinguish the turns. 

“T wonder,” thought he, “why Cow-Face 
loves me?” 

The answer appeared in due time. There 
came an evening when Krishnamurthi sat won- 
derfully silent, with an air compounded of 
meditation and the fidgets. When he rose to 
say good night, he lingered at the door. 

“My dear chap,” he burst forth, suddenly, 
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“T shall be away to-morrow. Do you suppose 
—could you do me a favor?” 

“What is it?” inquired the other, stifling a 
yawn. 

His lamp burned dim. It was the uncertain 
light, perhaps, which made the plump figure 
by the door seem, for a moment, to be trem- 
bling. 

“Oh, ah, a very small favor,” said Krishna- 
murthi. “Friends of mine in the mofussil are 
sending: me a present... . some. . some 
fowls, in . . . I believe, in a basket. I cannot 
be on hand to receive them. Should you 
be willing, dear fellow, to receive them for 
me?” 

“Of course,” replied his host; yawning 
openly. 

The figure by the door gave a sigh. 

“Ah, thank you!’ he cried, with evident 
relief. “Thank you. That will be a help, no 
end. Those fowls were on my mind. Rude- 
ness to kind rural friends who give presents is 
actually non-supportable, don’t you think so? 
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Pll tell you where to get the fowls, before I 
leave, to-morrow morning. Thank you so 
much. Good night.” 

The next morning found a cab, a battered 
old gharri with two drooping rakes of horse- 
flesh, drawn alongside the curb under our 
friend’s window. To this weary vehicle 
Krishnamurthi, reeking with final instructions, 
politely escorted him. 

“The gharri is all paid for,” chattered the 
patriot, through the cab-window. “I never 
could think of your walking. No, no! It is 
too hot.” 

Indeed, the morning already glared. Krish- 
namurthi’s brown cheeks were wet, his eyes 
full of trouble and hurry. “Don’t forget. 
Drive straight to the Hatkhola Bazaar, oppo- 
site Ahereetolla Ghat. There on the corner 
you will find a tall, pale man dressed in white, 
with gold spectacles and a black umbrella. If 
you say you are my fellow-student, he will give 
you the basket. He is my cousin from up- 
country. It is only a basket of fowls. I’m 
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off to Sealdah Station, remember. Thank you 
so much again. Good-bye!” 

The starveling cab-man lasned the starve- 
ling horses; the wet brown face left the win- 
dow; and our friend found himself alone, clat- 
tering northward through sultry streets. 

“Cow-Face, why did you say ‘only’?” he 
murmured, leaning back to enjoy the grandeur 
of that cab. “Only a basket of fowls. That 
might prove a word too much. Let us 
think.” 

He had not finished his thinking, when the 
gharri pulled up at Hatkhola Bazaar. On 
the street corner, dozing under a black um- 
brella, dozing yet watching through gold- 
rimmed spectacles, there stood a tall, pale, dig- 
nified man, dressed all in white. At this man’s 
feet lay a wicker “extension” basket, swollen 
to bursting, but bound thoroughly tight by a 
network of jute cord. 

All this our friend saw before leaning from 
the cab-window and beckoning. 

“Here, sir, with your fowls,” he called. “I 
am your cousin’s messenger.” 
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The tall man shut his umbrella, came for- 
ward, and put in his head through the win- 
dow. His gold-rimmed spectacles covered the 
keenest of black eyes. 

“And I,” he answered, in a low voice, “am 
only a poor man from the country. These 
fowls must not be given to any stranger for 
the asking. What is my cousin’s name? And 
where has he gone?” 

“Krishnamurthi,” said our friend. ‘Gone to 
Sealdah Station.” 

“Good, then.” The tall man brought his 
wicker basket, and with an effort, lifted it into 
the cab. His hands were thin and scholarly. 
“Good. I will direct the driver where to go. 
The fowls are for one Ram Deb Nath, a poor 
cousin of ours. When you reach the house, go 
to the kitchen and ask for Ram Deb Nath. 
Give the fowls into his hand, but to no one 
else. The city is full of cheats.” 

The tall man withdrew his head, bowed, and 
in a rapid undertone gave some order to the 
gharriwallah. The cab wheeled at once, and 
went clattering south again. 
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The passenger in the cab leaned back to hide 
his merriment. 

“That was no country cousin’s face!” he 
laughed. “Country faces are brown. A tall, 
pale man: there was another word too much. 
Yes, true: the city is full of cheats.” 

The corded wicker basket lay before him on 
the front seat. He reached forward, lifted it, 
and set it down. The basket was heavy. No 
fowls ever grew to such a weight. 

“T should know more of what I am doing. 
You must keep your eyes open, Tin Cowrie 
Dass.” 

He had not forgotten this resolution, when 
the gharri swung through a stone-pillared 
gate, and went bowling along an avenue of 
canary trees and shrubbery. Two soldiers 
stepped forward to bar the road; but the cab- 
man gave them a paper, which caused them to 
stand clear again. 

“Tickle your horse-hide,” they advised. “A 
bit late for cooking fowls.” 
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A mighty stone house loomed among trees; 
but round this house the gharri wheeled a wide 
compass, travelling shady by-ways till it came 
behind a line of servants’ quarters, neatly 
built in red brick. From another long, low 
edifice of the same material, near by, poured 
the cries of busy men and the perfume of good 
cookery. 

“There’s your kitchen,” growled the driver, 
pointing with his whip. 

No sooner had our friend gathered up his 
basket and climbed out, than off whirled the 
cab and left him there alone. A great many 
fine horses, with glittering bay coats, were be- 
ing unsaddled by proud grooms, who led 
them carefully away down an avenue. Other 
grooms, yet more gorgeous, were unharness- 
ing other satin-bay horses from a carriage that 
shone like jet and jingled with silver chains. 

“This also is very strange,” quoth Tin Cow- 
rie; but he lugged his burden toward the 
kitchen verandah, and lustily called for Ram 
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Deb Nath. Nobody paid him es heed, for a 
time; then several hot, distracted faces glanced 
from the kitchen door; and at last there limped 
out a withered, worried little Hindu scullion 
in turban and breech-clout, who stood on the 
verandah scowling like one afraid. 

“Here are your cousin’s fowls.” 

The scullion was not a man of words, 

“Oh, Hell!’ he said, came down the ver- 
andah steps, took in his corded arms the 
corded basket, gave one glance backward, and 
went limping away with it round the end of 
the kitchen. 

Our friend followed, unobtrusively. 

At top speed, yet with caution, through 
flowering side-alleys, the scullion made for the 
house. It was a grand thing of yellow-gray 
stone, that house, over-arched with trees older 
than Lord Clive. Under its rear verandah the 
scullion unlocked a little door, through which 
he passed, and seemed then to go downstairs 
into a black cellar. When he came out, he no 
longer carried the basket. Without a mo- 
ment’s pause, without even locking the door, 
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he ran off another way through the shrub- 
bery. 

Tin Cowrie stood beneath a tree, and won- 
dered. 

“Are you looking for anything, sir?” said a 
voice at his shoulder. 

Heturned. One of the splendid grooms had 
accosted him. 

“No, nothing,” he answered. 

The groom bowed. 

At that moment a young helmeted English- 
man came round the corner of the house, hum- 
ming a song, and stroking his blond mous- 
tache. He seemed the laziest young man in 
creation. 

“Ah!” said the groom, with hearty satisfac- 
tion. “There goes Weatherby Sahib. So long 
as he is about, no danger can reach the Great 
Lord.” 

Our friend gave a start. 

“What Great Lord?” he said. “The Great 
Lord stays now in Simla, as all men know.” 

The groom smiled. 

“So all men think,” was the answer. “But . 
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some men, like you and me, sir, know that his 
excellency came down privately from the hills 
last night, and will soon be eating his tiffin at 
this friend’s house to-day. That is why Cap- 
tain Weatherby passes on guard; for surely he 
is the best of all police.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass thought quickly. The in- 
dolent young Englishman was passing out of 
sight. 

“Best or worst, I do not love police,” he 
grumbled. Then, to aid him, there flashed 
through his mind a saying of his own: “IT 
must lead no common life.” 

He ran to the cellar door, yanked it open, 
and peered through. Down in the darkness, 
far away as in a corner, sputtered a single tiny 
red coal. 

“Weatherby Sahib!” He thrust his head 
into the noonday glare, and shouted. ‘Weath- 
erby Sahib! Come with me! A bomb is burn- 
ing! A bomb is burning under the Great 
Lord!” 
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He leaped into the cellar. 

“All up for me, anyhow,” he thought, as he 
tumbled blindly toward that red coal in the 
dark. 


CHAPTER V, 
CLEARING THE RECORD 


THE red coal sputtered in the darkest corner, 
farthest from the door. Our friend rushed 
headlong for it. Quick as he was, however, 
the young Englishman came treading on his 
heels. Both men stooped together. It was our 
friend who burnt his fingers, who plucked the 
fuse and crunched the spark. 

“Well done,” said the Englishman. “Bring 
that bomb outdoors, will you?” 

They climbed from the cellar into blinding 
noonday. No outcry had risen, the sahib had 
not raised his voice, yet men by the dozen, 
both white and brown, appeared to spring from 
nowhere and surround them. 

“Obsolete old contrivance,” declared Weath- 


erby Sahib. 
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His blue eyes cast only a glance—a cool, 
critical glance—at the thing which had been 
brought outdoors. It was one half of the 
wicker basket, containing a fat, egg-shaped 
bundle of tarred rags, tightly bound. 

“Powder. Very antique. Not our dear 
picric at all. Who sent this?” 

Our friend gave a clear narrative in three 
sentences. Weatherby’s blond moustache 
worked humorously. 

“Good,” said he. Turning to the excited 
listeners, he gave orders. “Here, you: go col- 
lar Ram Deb Nath—if you can. Bhima: you 
know all those Beadon Square blighters: take 
the big motor for Sealdah, head off Krishna- 
murthi—youngster they call The Angry Par- 
rot. You, Mac: go hop into the same car, but 
look for a tall, pale man in gold lamps. That’s 
the lecturing johnny you saw last Wednesday 
night. Understood? Off you go! Hammond, 
collect the passes from the gate-men, and bring 
’em here, please. One was forged.” 
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Off they went, the crowd as a whole dis- 
persing into shrubbery at a wave of the young 
man’s hand. 

“Now, you.” His blue eyes—light blue in a 
sunburnt face—pierced our friend. “You’rea 
good sort, I fancy, to pinch less than half an 
inch of fuse. Go toss that bomb into the tank, 
then wait here. T’ll trust you to wait till I 
return.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass behaved exactly as he was 
bid. 

“This Weatherby is a man,” he reflected 
while he stood waiting alone. “It is a queer 
world. Weatherby, who knows everything, 
will hang me for a murderer. Achcha. I do 
not move to run.” 

He felt none the less tempted, strongly 
tempted, to leave that position of trust. For 
a good quarter hour the sun burned his helmet 
there in the hot path by the cellar door. Then 
he saw Weatherby Sahib turn the corner of 
the great stone house and beckon him. 

“Come along,” drawled the young officer. 
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“You have some reason to be proud. His Ex- 


cel the chief person here wishes to thank 


you.” 

They went round the house, mounted the 
front verandah, and by Weatherby’s careless 
guidance passed through hall after shadowy 
hall where red-coated servants bent to give 
them both salaam. At last they entered a bare, 
cool room in which, upon a rattan lounge, dic- 
tating words to a white scrivener who wrote 
fast, there lay a very tired gentleman. 

“Sir,” said Weatherby. 

The gentleman rose, tired in every limb. He 
had fine red cheeks, nevertheless, and wonder- 
ful patient eyes. His clothing was plain, but 
as he came a step or two forward, our friend 
knew him for a Great Lord indeed. 

“Tt seems I am indebted to you.” This gen- 
tleman used the vernacular in a voice which, 
though pleasant and casual, carried all the 
deeper meaning. “What is your name, that I 
may remember ?” 

Our friend felt a horrid shame. 
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“Sir,” he answered, faltering at first, then 
drawing up his head, “I have no name in the 
world, as it goes now. Disgrace is common to 
all. Men call me nothing but Tin Cowrie 
Dass.” 

The weary gentleman smiled. 

“Life is common,” he answered. “I owe you 
nothing but a life, Tin Cowrie Dass. I can 
only thank you.” He turned. “Captain 
Weatherby, will you keep a good eye on Tin 
Cowrie Dass? I hope you will see that he is not 
overlooked ?” 

Tin Cowrie Dass knew the talk was at an 
end, bowed, and withdrew, following the po- 
liceman Weatherby like a captive. A proud 
captive: he held his head loftily. 

They had not gone far, when a messenger, 
some British underling, whose manner was 
stiff and crusty as gold braid, came hurrying 
to recall them. 

“Will you come back a moment, please?” 

Tin Cowrie Dass marched into the cool room 
again. There the Great Lord was lying on the 
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rattan lounge, dictating to the scribe, as be- 
fore; but he looked up with eyes that twinkled 
gravely. 

“Tin Cowrie Dass,” he said, “what do you 
think should be done with a murderer?” 

“I, my lord?” Our friend kept his wits 
ready. “A murderer? Do you mean me?” 

“Yes, you,” replied the mighty one. “I 
mean this. What should you do with a man 
like your Krishnamurthi, who has tried to blow 
us up, along with this hospitable house?” 

“Oh!” Tin Cowrie concealed a very natural 
relief. “Krishnamurthi? He is not a man, 
sir. Krishnamurthi reads too much bad news 
in the papers, and would believe everything 
that men say howling in the street. I would 
let Krishnamurthi go, sir. Send him home 
where he was born, bind him to the village tree, 
and hang round his neck a board declaring: 
‘Look. Here’s the boy who talked so fast, he 
thought he could govern India.’ All his 
friends would laugh at that, and his father stop 
giving money. Cow-Face is hut a rich 
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young fool. His brains are full of butter.” 

The Great Lord laughed upon his couch. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Capital advice. 
You may go.” 

Again, with obeisance, Tin Cowrie Dass 
withdrew. Outdoors and round the house 
Weatherby took him, back to the cellar door. 

“Sit down,” commanded the young English- 
man. 

They sat on the stone well of the stairs, fac- 
ing each other, and letting their legs hang com- 
fortably. The sahib lighted a cigarette, 
flipped another across to him, and began at 
once. 

“So I’m to call you Tin Cowrie Dass. 
Matches? Here. Sorry you have no real 
name. Your face is Northern; so is your way 
of talking—and acting. What do you do fora 
livelihood?” 

“Sir, I have nothing to do.” 

Weatherby smoked in silence. 

“Well,” he proposed abruptly, “how’d you 
like the Police?” 
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Our friend lighted his cigarette, with de- 
liberate care. It had a shining gold tip. He 
studied that for a time, then looked up and 
across, meeting his guardian openly. | 

“T will not lie, sir,” he replied. “A great 
trouble came upon me. If the Police find——” 

Weatherby raised a quick hand and cut off 
the confession. Weatherby’s blue eyes pierced 
him again. 

“Not now,” said Weatherby. “I don’t care 
a rap about your giddy old past. We're deal- 
ing in the future. To-day, anyhow, you wiped 
the record clean. Do you want a good job, 
hard work, for I'll be your master, and pay 
according?” 

Tin Cowrie Dass sat thinking deeply. The 
gilded cigarette went smouldering to waste be- 
tween his fingers, while his eyes dwelt far 
away. He recalled the blaze of an island in 
the Sanderbans, and a lone kite whistling over- 
head, and a lone man borrowing pieces of sil- 
ver from nobody. He woke slowly out of that 


dream. 
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“Yes,” came his answer. “I will do hard 
work for you. But first there is a debt to pay. 
I must have an advance of two hundred 
rupees.” 

Weatherby stood up, with an angry ges- 
ture. 

“You're a cool hand,” he snapped. “Rather 
disappointing, for I liked your looks. Rather 
too cool a hand.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass rose also. 

“No!” he cried. “No, no, sir! I am trying 
to be honest. The—what you call—the record 
would not be clean. I do not ask for my- 
self.” 

It became Weatherby’s turn to think. His 
sunburnt face gradually brightened. He gave 
a grunt of decision, pulled from his breast 
pocket a narrow book, wrote a few lines, and 
tore off the written page. 

“Here,” he said, lightly. “It’s a go. Carry 
that cheque to the Bank in Dalhousie Square. 
Get your money, and have your fling. But”— 
the blue eyes hardened suddenly, and so did the 
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pleasant voice—“be sure you report for duty 
afterward. Meet me at eight o’clock, this 
evening, in the billiard room of the Grand. I 
happen to be giving you a pretty long rope.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass took the paper, with a pro- | 
found bow. His heart swelled within him. 

“Weatherby Sahib,” he declared. “You are 
now my master. You speak of a rope. If 
ever you hang me, you will do it fairly.” 

“Of course I shall.” Weatherby laughed. 
“Eight o’clock sharp.” 

Before closing time, into a sombre bank that 
frowned over gardens toward the Black Hole, 
there came one of the merriest young Mahom- 
edans alive. 

“Tf you please, sir.” He touched his gray 
helmet to a clerk behind the counter, and laid 
down his master’s cheque. “Let me buy a 
draft for that amount, payable to Mowatt 
Sahib.” 

The clerk scowled. 

“Who’s Mowatt?” he inquired, bitterly. 

Tin Cowrie smiled at the rebuff. 
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“This clerk has a peevish liver,” he reflected. 
“This clerk is not a great gentleman like—like 
those whom I have met to-day.” Then, aloud, 
he gave the full explanation. “Mowatt Sahib, 
sir, governs the Bank at Chotaganj.” And he 
named that up-country town where he had 
killed the peon. 

“Humph!” growled the clerk, but wrote. 
“Here you are.” 

Tin Cowrie thanked the fellow sweetly, took 
his draft, went to a desk, and composed a glori- 
ous letter :— 


“Mowatt SAHIB, 

“Herewith find Rs. 200. Money belonging 
‘to Sarkajian Brothers. Tell them the rest of 
their box of silver lies buried in the Sander- 
bans, 5,000 paces from Sweet-Water Ghat, due 
west, under forked stump of a tree all alone. 

“Best Regard.” 


Sealing this letter, he carried it out to the 
Post Office. 
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“There!” he sighed. “A clean. start. 
‘Credit is better than money.’ Now let us go 
hear brass horns play in the Eden, and see 
those little English children hop like sickly 
goats upon the lawn.” 

He did so, with great content. When twi- 
light fell, he walked among the cool trees of 
the Maidan, watching the lamps begin to 
sparkle behind green leaves, and Outram’s im- 
mortal shadow rein his horse to turn on a 
grass-plot under the stars. 

“It is good,” he thought, “to be a part of 
all this.” | 

Clocks began to strike eight as he entered 
the appointed room, and modestly ranged him- 
self by the wall among the billiard markers. A 
cavernous place, this room was, full of soft low 
light. Bending across one of many green 
tables, his master drove and pestered little 
clicking balls with a magic wand. Near by, 
two young jute-brokers watched enviously, 
forgetting their own game. 

“What does the chap do?” asked one of this 
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pair. “Continually running across him; 
Witherspoon, Wuthering, some such name.” 

“Do? Does nothing, lucky dog,” said the 
other. “One of those loafers, you know the 
kind, always on deck. Chucked up the army, 
I daresay. Remittance. Toils not, the gilded 
beggar, neither does he care.” 

Tin Cowrie smiled behind his hand. 

“My master knows how to cover his foot- 
prints, also,” he meditated. “To be seen al- 
ways, yet always hidden. Conjurer’s wisdom. 
An excellent master.” 

Weatherby’s yellow head rose from under 
the billiard lamps. He glanced about that 
cavern of misspent youth, saw his man, 
nodded, and came strolling past the tables, cue 
in hand. 

“T wanted to see you, Hazrat,” he called, 
blandly giving our friend another false name. 
“It wasn’t eggs I ordered from you, but polo 
balls. The last lot cracked before we swung 
at em. Come over here to the window. Can’t 
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you find a bamboo root, nowadays, that will 
bear turning ?” 

By the window, where all was ane and 
private, he became another man. 

“Ready for work?” he said. “Thanks to 
you, we caught the bomb-crowd this afternoon. 
Ready for more?” 

“For anything. You are my master.” 

Weatherby shook his head. 

“None of that,” he rejoined. “I’m no mas- 
ter of yours, except when we’re alone. You 
have sold me a few polo balls, beyond which 
you know nothing about me. Is that under- 
stood ?” 

Tin Cowrie grinned with delight. 

“1 have it, sir.” 

Twirling his polished cue, Weatherby wore 
the aspect of a man who has never a care in 
the world. 

“Your job will be hard,” he continued. “TI 
warned you of that. As for danger, you’re 
not a coward, or we shouldn’t be talking now. 
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It’s enough to say that I’m short-handed at 
present, can’t spare any of my older men, and 
so—on the strength of your looks and the way 
you talk—I’m sending you North, plump, first 
off, to a place where you must carry your life 
in your own hands. The bazaar quotation for 
a dead man there (any dead man, to order) is 
half a sovereign, I believe: call it eight rupees 
F.0.B. If you live, report to me by telegraph 
at this hotel. If you die, nobody’s to blame 
but yourself. Short and sweet. Now what 
do you say?” 

“T go, sir,” Tin Cowrie answered proudly. 

Weatherby laid his cue over the window- 
sill, pointing without seeming to point. 

“Very well. Do you see that gharri?” A 
horse and a cab with driver dozing on the 
box, stood where lamplight cast the shadow of 
a banyan bough. “Take it. Say ‘Polo balls.’ 
The driver will then hand you a letter. It 
contains all further information.” 

“Understood, sir.” 

The young sahib smiled, perhaps to hear 
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his favorite word caught up so quickly. 

“Hop along, then,” he murmured. ‘This 
will be your first case, under sealed orders. 
Don’t allow it to be your last. Good luck. 
Don’t sleep too much, or you'll find a knife be- 
tween your ribs, my son. Be very careful what 
you eat, and where. You know that country 
of old, or else your face and manner belie you. 
Now go as if I had been scolding you.” 

The new member of the police bowed an- 
grily, and stalked from the window like one 
who had swallowed a poker. 

“Perfectly rotten balls, that whole lot!” 
Weatherby’s voice rose behind him, drawling 
—the voice of a silly, petulant youth. The 
billiard players glanced at him, and were briefly 
entertained. “If you can’t do a simple piece 
of work properly, you needn’t come back talk- 
ing to me.” 

Tin Cowrie marched down into the night, 
glowing with zeal. 


CHAPTER VI 
AUNTY LINAH 


“Po to balls.” 

A cab-man half asleep on his box under the 
shadow of a banyan, jumped, bent over side- 
wise, and cocked his head. 

“What did you say?” 

“Polo balls. I make them very badly for 
one whom you know.” 

The driver, muttering, drew from his turban 
a letter. 

Tin Cowrie broke the seal of this, and by a 
glimmering carriage lantern read his orders. 
They were but thirteen words, written in a 
clean, bold hand. 

“Go to Adampur,” they commanded. “The 
entire family of Faiz Rasul died there to-day. 
Why?” 

Our friend read carefully, twice and thrice. 


“Captain Weatherby knows how to write,” 
80 
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he concluded. “And I know how to keep a 
secret.” 

He opened the carriage lantern, held the 
paper inside above the candle flame, and for 
the second time that day allowed his fingers 
to be burnt. The envelope, which was bare of 
writing, contained a railway ticket and two 
bank-notes. These he stowed away, before 
entering the carriage. 

“Hit up your vulture-bait there, gharri- 
wallah! To Howrah Station; but first through 
Lal Bazaar to buy old clothes.” 

Exceedingly old clothes they were; for after 
buying them and changing inside the cab, he 
came forth at the railway station as a beggar, 
dressed in smutty cotton, with an ash-colored 
rag of aturban. That night he travelled in a 
third-class pen. Huddled among ghostly 
sleepers, he lay watching through the bars of 
the carriage a black mournful plain reel past 
by starlight, with forms of trees now and then 
rushing like ponderous clouds. 

“Faiz Rasul.” He repeated the name, it had 
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a ring so familiar. “Faiz Rasul. I cannot 
remember. I was too young. The name of 
the place, Adampur, means nothing. This 
name would mean much. Did my father have 
a friend called Faiz Rasul?” 

He dismissed that idle question. 

“It will be hard enough,” he thought, “to 
learn why Faiz Rasul is dead with all his 
family.” 

High noon blazed when he left the train at 
Adampur, a dreary village between the rail- 
way line and the desert frontier of a north- 
ern kingdom. Mud houses wandered and 
were lost among withering aloes. Behind the 
station hedge, fawn-colored camels went sway- 
ing, dreamy and gawky. Adampur, an out- 
post on the boundary of silence, appeared to be 
giving up the fight and surrendering, with a 
few last efforts, a few last weary sounds of 
life. 

Tin Cowrie plodded away, unobserved, an- 
other dusty waif in a dusty throng. He car- 
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ried a roll of soiled bedding: a pair of old 
sheets containing his fine English garments. 

He knew what questions not to ask, how not 
to ask them, in a village full of tongues and 
eyes. By mid-afternoon, he stood before the 
dead man’s house. A shapeless hut of brown- 
ish mud, roofed with petroleum tins beaten 
flat, it leaned askew and threatened to fall upon 
the neighboring shops. Idlers were standing 
there, gaping, as men gape at every dull place 
where a dreadful thing has happened. Round 
the doorway of the hut ran a border of scarlet 
hand-prints, like bloody symbols of a Pass- 
over. 

“A neighbor put those on one night,” dis- 
coursed a fat Hindu baker. “They did no good 
to Faiz Rasul. He had daughters, both mar- 
ried and single. Where are they now?” 

Tin Cowrie, the mendicant, humbly nodded. 

“So all are dead,” he agreed. 

“‘All who count,” replied the baker. “One 
youngest boy lies in there, dying.” 
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“And were they killed, then?” 

The fat baker snorted. 

“You are a stupid fellow,” he complained. 
“How could they have been killed, when the 
women lay wearing all their jewelry, the chil- 
dren all their ornaments? Sickness took them, 
at one blow. There was no robbery.” 

Tin Cowrie edged away by degrees, until he 
stood on the mud threshold. Then, quietly, as 
poor men move, he slid into the house. It was 
dark there, hot and very dark, but he descried 
two old women who squatted in a corner near 
a cot bed on which a little boy lay tossing and 
groaning. 

“A pilgrim blesses you, my mothers,” he 
murmured. “A pilgrim’s blessing on this or- 
phan.” 

The old women acknowledged his presence. 
The sick boy stared. 

“His brain is almost gone,” grumbled one of 
the women. “He talks nothing but folly. 
Blessings come too late, for now he has only 
half a brain.” 
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Tin Cowrie leaned over the bed. A Dog’s 
Brother could feel no scorn of the half-witted. 
And, in fact, as he quickly saw, this boy had 
great black eyes, feverish, dilated, but yearn- 
ing with significance. 

“What would you say, my son?” 

The yearning eyes welcomed him. 

“Aunty Linah!” cried the child. “Bibi 
Linah! It was Aunty!’ 

“Fever,” said the crones. “Fever. He 
has no aunt alive.” 

“Hush, women!” commanded our friend; 
then he spoke to the boy fair and calmly. 
“What of Aunty Linah, my son?” 

Faiz Rasul’s baby rolled his aching head. 

“Aunty Linah! She came before supper. 
She came from the South. Weate. We fell 
asleep, one and all.” 

Tin Cowrie laid his hand on the fiery little 
brow. 

“Good, my son,” said he. “That is well. 
Now sleep thou also.” 

The boy folded his hands, looked steadily 
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and gratefully, sighed, and obeyed like a brown 
lamb. 

“Fever!” declared the old women. “He has 
no aunt.” 

Tin Cowrie smiled, fished in his girdle, and 
brought forth two pieces of silver. 

“Watch by this child,” he ordered. “Here 
is a gift. I prophesy that more will follow; 
yea, that a Wise Man will come and take him 
into hospital. His brains are sounder than 
yours or mine. I am a godly wanderer who 
knows that much. Nurse him.” 

Meekly, as before, Tin Cowrie edged out 
from the house. Through the crowd of loung- 
ers he passed without importance; under an 
aloe bush he changed his clothes, and became a 
young man in gray English flannel, who went 
straight to the railway. There in the station 
he woke a slumbering Babu. 

“Telegram, urgent,” he called; and wrote as 
follows: 


“Captain Weatherby, Grand Hotel, Cal- 
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cutta:—Poison. Baby son alive. Put him into 
good hospital quick. I do the rest. 
i fed Oem Bags 


When he had heard this message go clicking 
on its way, Tin Cowrie strolled forth, and back 
to the aloe hedge. There he became once more 
a tattered beggar, buried his English borrow- 
ings in the dust, and sat down to think. The 
village lay behind him, forlorn and still; be- 
fore him the desert undulated in a pale red 
glow of sunset, wave on wave. Northward, 
dipping and swaying, a train of the fawn-col- 
ored camels passed out on a narrow, beaten 
track, and were blotted in a background of 
their own hue. Another small caravan fol- 
lowed them, vanishing, likewise, toward the 
same point of the horizon. 

“They go northward, all. Aunty Linah said 
she came from the south. Aunty Linah would 


lie.” 
The ways of the itinerant poisoner: who 


- should know them, if he did not? A dozen old 
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stories returned to help his reasoning,—tales 
about a stranger, a friendly man or glib, sym- 
pathetic woman who had come, like Aunty 
Linah, to a hospitable house at supper-time; 
who had gone away in the dark, leaving the 
house rifled and a family dead on the floor. It 
was nothing new, this tragedy of Faiz Rasul. 
And yet one part in it had novelty: the neigh- 
borhood suspected nothing, for these poor 
bodies wore their trumpery ornaments in 
death. . 

“That is very strange. Norobbery. Never- 
theless, dhatura was in the pot. I know that as 
though I had seen Aunty placing it there, for 
the little boy’s brain is half gone with dhatura. 
If I were Aunty Linah, now, what should I 
do?” He pondered. “I would say South, 
when I came from North. Then—poison. 
Then I would hurry apart from all railways. 
Yes, indeed: North again, especially into a 
desert and a native kingdom.” 

Down went the sun, far away on his left 
hand. A world of barren hillocks darkened 
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before his view, glimmering and smouldering 
under the red-brown nightfall. He rose. 

“There lies but a single road. I change my 
bank-notes for gold. That is first,” he thought. 
“Next I shall hire one of those camels. Aunty 
Linah, I follow you North.” 

The night, which brings counsel, brought to 
our friend a more mysterious thing. Mounted 
behind a surly driver on a surly camel, he rode 
out among sandhills toward the low-swung 
northern constellations; and as he rode, think- 
ing of the future, suddenly with a rush over- 
powering his senses came the past. Memories 
fought vainly for their true place in his mind. 
What he was doing now, he had done before, 
long ago. When? This forward roll and 
pitch, behind a silent man; this goatish odor of 
live camel’s-hair, and padded rhythm of splay 
hoofs on sand: he remembered it all, dimly but 
perfectly, as a man remembers childhood. 

“Stop at every serai,” he told the driver. “I 
wish to overtake a friend. Therefore stop at 


every inn, hovel, or tent.” 
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The camel-driver, a bobbing silhouette, 
turned his great bound head. 

“When I go to Hell,” he remarked, “I shall 
not go, sir, for being a fool. You gave me that 
order twice when you hired me.” 

Tin Cowrie laughed inwardly. The answer 
chimed with his own mood. This man of the 
desert spoke as he ought to speak, in a vein of 
good-humored liberty, an accent. . . . What 
accent was it, half known, wholly welcome, like 
another bit from the past? 

“T do not wear my fingers in my ears,” the 
driver added. 

“No,” said Tin Cowrie, “nor down your 
wind-pipe.” 

So far as a night shadow could appear to do 
anything, the driver appeared to relish this 
retort. 

“T see you are one of us,” he declared. “You 
have been behind the tent in your day. I 
thought so, brother, from your voice.” 

A spark of enlightenment flashed all at once 
in Tin Cowrie’s memory. Unawares, he had 
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spoken the same dialect with his companion, 
the same idiom,—a rude, saucy, but calm way 
of using language, which conveyed more than 
met the hearing. It was no other than his na- 
tive speech. “My father and I talked so!’ he 
thought, with sudden joy. His father and he 
had talked thus, and ridden thus, upon a camel 
that lumbered through the desert night. “But 
we were riding away from danger, then.” 

He looked round him, wondering. It was all 
as on a by-gone night. The same stars burned 
overhead, the same black waves of land encom- 
passed him, with here and there a spiny thorn- 
bush crowning the earth, contorted against 
the sky. These were like a birthright. And- 
now he heard a familiar name repeated. 

“Faiz Rasul is dead,” observed his compan- 
ion. “Faiz Rasul knew too much.” 

Tin Cowrie gave a bound that was not of the 
camel’s making. 

“Faiz Rasul?” he cried. “What did he 
know, then?” 

The camel-driver chuckled. 
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“More than I, brother. He’s dead. I am 
alive, and I mean to stay so.” 

Nothing more would the fellow deign to 
utter. They traveled on, swaying forward and 
forward through the wilderness, in silence, to 
the north.’ About midnight the camel grunted, 
and paused of its own accord, where a black 
four-cornered thing loomed on their left hand. 

“Here’s a stop for you,” growled the driver. 
“Here’s your first serai, and the poorest, too.” 
He raised his voice, and bellowed: “Hai! 
Who’s awake?” 

“T am,” piped a meek little voice, below; and 
a dim white figure came shambling to meet 
them. 

“You, Daddy? You don’t know how to 
sleep,” the driver cheerfully complained. 
“Here’s a man, behind me, traveling to over- 
take a friend of his. What’s lodging with you, 
Daddy?” 

“No one,” piped the voice. “Nothing. 
Nothing but a lame goat that could not travel 
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any farther, and an old man looking for some- 
body he cannot find.” 

The driver turned in his saddle. 

“Is that your friend? Old Man Looking for 
Somebody ?” 

“No,” replied Tin Cowrie. “No man or 
woman under the stars would look for me—as 
a friend. Goon.” He leaned over, and tossed 
a few coppers toward the small, bent form. 
“Here, thank you. Good night, Rhansamah.” 

The camel-driver gave a licentious whoop. 

“Yah! By the Lord, I carry a Prince!” he 
bawled, “dripping money like poverty’s sweat, 
good round annas by the jingle. Go hire your- 
self a couple of dozen wives, Daddy, or some 
other horse-flesh!’ He drummed with his 
heels on the camel. “Get up, you Hairy Viper! 
I’m going to ride you straight into a fortune, 
just as mamma always said I would!” 

The desert, unbounded and austere, rebuked 
this nonsense. The camel went striding for- 
ward, mile after mile. When next the driver 
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spoke, he was by no means playing clown. 

“Look yonder,” said he, quite seriously, and 
pointed with his left arm. “Do you see that 
lamp?” 

A dull orange light blinked, far off, among 
thorn bushes. 

“That marks the second serai. Don’t let 
your pockets leak so freely there, brother. Old 
Daddy was a good poor fellow, worth giving 
to. But this lot, ahead, will cut your throat 
for a chew of pan. Go humbly, and forget the 
word ‘Purse,’ or I may not receive my camel- 
fare to-morrow.” 

Tin Cowrie clapped him on the shoulder. 

“You're an honest man,” he declared; “also 
good company.” 

The other grunted, reached round, and 
pinched Tin Cowrie’s thigh. 

“You’re a clever one,” he rejoined, “for 
you're the first to find that out! And by the 
red boar’s bristles called the Prophet’s Beard, 
you have a leg like a rock, though you do eat 
money! Ho, ho!’ He loosed a great laugh. 
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“Speaking of honesty, the chief priest in Delhi 
mosque took of my earnings, once, to show me 
four or five red pig’s hairs in a glass box! 
What a joke!” 
Tin Cowrie assented, but with proviso. 
“The Prophet is not a joke,” 
matter what you or I or the priests may do.” 


said he, “‘no 


“How of kings?” inquired the camel-driver, 
like one who welcomes argument in philosophy. 
“This drunken beast up here in our Pink City, 
who can’t hold himself straight on his ivory 
throne: he’s a king. What of him?” 

Tin Cowrie thought for a while, then an- 
swered clearly and simply, according to his 
father’s precept. 

“Kings and all rulers,” he declared, “must 
act the truth and follow prophecy for their peo- 
ple. If not, they die the death of a common 
liar, which blots out the soul.” 

His companion’s turban nodded. 

“That is true. Our fat beast will soon drop 
off his throne, and nobody care. He’s a com- 
mon liar. As for prophecy ” The driver 
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sighed. “Where’s our true king, that fled away 
southward by night, twenty years ago? Where 
are the two baby sons he carried on his saddle 
that night? All perished, no doubt. And yet 
the old prophecy runs current through the land, 
growing daily in men’s belief, that as poison 
drove our king away, so poison will bring him 
home to reign once more, with justice.” The 
driver sighed again. “Women’s chatter, a 
story for children. Prophecy, I tell you, is 
empty as the hollow of an old bone.” 

While he spoke, the camel uttered a blub- 
bering snort, turned aside, wandered through 
a black maze of thorn clumps, halted, shivered, 
and began to liedown. The light of the second 
inn gleamed large and smoky beyond the 
thicket. 

“Tll go have a look,” said Tin Cowrie, 
stretching his legs. 

“And a sleep, I,” yawned the driver. “Go 
humbly. If you need help, shout for Isa. I 
will come running to you, brother. My name 
is sa." 
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Our friend left him snoring. The path 
wound but a short turn among the bushes, and 
opened full on the gateway of the serai,—a 
broad arch in a white wall, at the base of which 
the lamp stood flickering. Shadows played 
gustily over the trampled sand, but all else re- 
mained without motion. Like uncouth rocks, 
everywhere about, lay sleeping camels, each 
with a white-sheeted ghost beside it, and each 
ghost hugging a long musket or a sabre in a 
black scabbard. 

Tin Cowrie passed through the archway. In- 
side the court, a robbers’ cavern of bales heaped 
helter-skelter, more ghosts were flung in weary 
attitudes. Along the wall glimmered a few 
lighted windows, tiny square portholes of ra- 
diance, 

Under one of these our friend sat down. 

“Day will quickly come,” he thought. “If 
I do not hear word of Aunty Linah in this 
place, I shall never find her.” 

Day came by no means quickly. The hours 
dragged. Nothing changed or happened, ex- 
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cept when a couple of belated wanderers, big 
men, afoot, stole hurriedly through the arch- 
way and lay down in a far corner. Later, 
across the courtyard from their direction, some 
drunken man awoke and howled a rude North- 
ern love-song. Other dim figures roused, 
cursed him, and fell back to sleep. The 
drunkard sang on, pausing to tell himself what 
kind of man he was. 

Our friend smiled, but sadly. 

“All this I have known before. Even the 
very song. It was alla part of me. Yet here 
I sit, a stranger without a name.” 

Suddenly the door behind his back slammed 
open. A woman’s voice, imperious and full of 
rancor, flung a command at him. 

“Go kick that howling pariah!” it said. 
“How can I sleep, when drunken dogs i 

Our friend rose, and turned, still smiling. 

In the lighted doorway a woman, her face 
covered to the eyes with a hastily drawn veil, 
stood leaning forth. She wore a thin blue robe, 
through which all the supple grace of her body 
strained like an imprisoned fire. 
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“TI will persuade the singer,” began Tin 
Cowrie, respectfully. 

The woman’s hand whipped under her robe. 
For a moment she might have turned to stone. 
Her veil fell. Her face, of a clear golden pal- 
lor, with lips redder than a split pomegranate, 
was like some transient beauty in a dream. 

“You?” she whispered. 

Then she, whom he had never seen before, 
called him aloud by his name, and by his fath- 
er’s name. 

“Hasan! You! Hasan Ibrahim!” 

When he could speak, the words came 
hoarsely. 

“No. His son. I am Hasan Ismail.” 

The woman stared, glowing with wonder 
and fear. Her hand and arm flashed out from 
her robe. 

“Ah!” she snarled. 

And quick, straight for his heart, she drove 
with a knife. 


CHAPTER VII 
OLD MAN LOOKING FOR SOMEBODY 


THE blow came before Tin Cowrie knew 
what it was. His brain had no time for action. 
The knife ripped through his garment, sting- 
ing. He felt only this. Later he was aware 
that both his hands had clutched the woman’s 
fist,—a hard little bunch gripping the haft of 
the knife, tugging to be free, until suddenly its 
fingers relaxed, wriggled, and were gone like 
water. The knife clattered on the steps. 

“Missed me, darling!” he said, and laughed. 

The door slammed; a bolt shot home; and 
he stood there in darkness, with a breath of 
warm perfume about him such as women carry. 
Throughout the courtyard nobody stirred, so 
brief and quiet had been the combat. The 
drunken man finished his song, fell back, and 


became a mumbling heap in his corner. 
100 


OLD MAN LOOKING IOI 


Hasan Ismail—Tin Cowrie Dass no longer, 
in this land which knew him—stepped forward 
and knocked softly at the bolted door. 

“Why do you wish to kill me?” 

Not a word came from within. But she 
was there, leaning close and listening, for he 
could hear her breathe. Presently she gave a 
low, unwilling moan. 

“Did I kiss your hand too warmly, sister?” 

Upon that mockery, the room grew still. 

“Come,” he said. “Speak tome. Hasan Is- 
mail is my true name. What then? Must 
every dear little tavern cat spit at my name, 
and try to scratch me?” 

He listened in vain. 

“Speak, and fear nothing,” he urged. “My 
ribs ache from one dab of your sweet paw, but 
who am I to bear malice? Was I too friendly? 
The proverb says, ‘If you grin so, a fly will kick 
you.” Come, speak. Or was it a feud of the 
blood ?” 

Getting no answer, he desisted, thought for 
a moment, then moved along the wall toward 
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her lighted window. By reaching overhead, he 
caught the lower edge of the little square hole, 
pulled himself up, and peered through. He 
could see but half the room, a bare white- 
washed cell containing a bed, a traveler’s bun- 
dle on the floor, a polished blackwood box on 
the table, and a glass cup full of oil, in which 
the floating lampwick burned. The woman 
nowhere appeared, not so much as her shadow; 
for that corner of the room where she stood 
pressing against the door, lay too close beneath 
him. Satisfied with the view, however, he 
dropped. 

“There’s no back door,” he called. “TI shall 
wait here till you speak, if I wait till Ramadan. 
You will be hungry enough then, dear, to eat 
your soul.” 

He sat on the steps, picked up her dagger, 
and played with that for pastime. It was a 
slender weapon, well made, of good springy 
steel. 

“And with a silver handle,” he perceived. 
“She is not poor.” 
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His left side now smarting and feeling wet, 
he thrust one hand under his beggar’s rags. 

“A little flap of skin hanging. Bleed away, 
cat-scratch; you will heal the sooner.” 

Setting his back against the wall, he began 
the siege of that bolted door,—a cheerful siege, 
and thorough. His foe should capitulate or 
starve in her bed-room; for no woman, lovely 
or foul, who struck a blow at his father’s name 
and blood, would ever pass free into the world 
without being humbled. So he sat and hummed 
a song, that rude, funny love-song of the North 
which he had heard the drunkard sing but now, 
and which made him chuckle at memories half- 
way returning. 

“A fellow of my father’s,” he thought, “used 
to sing all the words: 


“<«T gave you the Moon for a cake, Litile One, 
Where is the bite you gobbled? 
The Crescent rides o’er the Lake, Little One, 
But——” 
The rest of the nonsense came flooding back, 
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complete, very broad in its humor. Hasan Is- 
mail clapped his leg and swayed, laughing 
heartily, as he had not laughed in years. 

“The fellow who sang that, before, always 
played elephant with me, and dangled a boot 
between his teeth, a cavalry boot, for the ele- 
phant’s trunk. He was good! What was his 
name?” 

He spoke aloud, though in a voice hardly 
above the pitch of his humming. Another voice 
replied, close at his ear. 

“Tsa,”’ it murmured. “Isa the Court-Singer 
was my name. Isa the Worthless now.” 

He turned. A couple of tall figures were 
standing at his right hand. The starry roof of 
the courtyard had paled with dawn, but sent 
down only a greenish, reflected mist of light, in 
which faces loomed uncertain. He knew this 
couple, however, for the two big travelers who 
had come hurrying late through the archway. 

“Tt was I who sang,” declared the foremost. 
“T am your camel-driver, and I am not drunk.” 
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The second figure drew near. 

“Sir,” continued Isa, moving his hand 
slightly by way of introduction, “I bring you 
an old man who is looking for somebody. He 
heard us while we talked with Daddy, at the 
first halt; he has followed us northward like 
the wind.” 

The old man, a very stalwart old man, bowed 
with martial dignity. 

“T heard a voice under the night, as I lay 
awake,” said he, ina deep, murmuring bass. “T 
heard a voice like one that I longed to hear. 
Hope, which lay dead with me, sprang alive 
at the sound of it. And I rose from my bed to 
follow.” 

“Sir,” replied Hasan Ismail, “what voice 
could this be?” 

The old man gave a sudden forward move- 
ment, as of joy. 

“Ah!” he cried. “It was! It was your 
voice!” 

Hasan bowed. 
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“What hope can a beggar call to life?” 

“The hope of twenty years,” whispered the 
other fervently. ‘The hope of my heart and 
many hearts, of a city, a kingdom.” Even by 
twilight, the speaker’s long frame was seen to 
betrembling. “Sir, I had traveled up and down 
the land, searching throughout, but never find- 
ing; not a word, no footprint, nowhere the 
memory of a name, until I grew sick with 
emptiness and failure. Then at last, by 
Heaven’s will, I heard how among the living, 
down there’—he pointed south across the 
courtyard—“Faiz Rasul had appeared again. 
Faiz Rasul would know. I hurried to him. 
But others hurried faster. When I came to 
him, Faiz Rasul was dead.” 

Isa the camel-driver grunted. 

“Told you so. Faiz Rasul knew too much.” 

“Too much of what?” Our friend found 
himself trembling like the tall stranger. 
“What did Faiz Rasul know?” 

“Too much, as Isa rightly says,” came the 
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reply. “He knew into what land our king had 
gone—our lost king with two sons, the babes, 
one sickly and one sound, who bore the glorious 
names of the grandsons of the Prophet.” 

Our friend stood on foot, convinced, over- 
come, thrilling with wonder. He looked stead- 
fastly upon the ground. 

“My father’s name, sirs,” he declared, with 
a manner at once humble and proud, “was 
Hasan Ibrahim. My brother—my poor God- 
stricken brother who is dead and buried shame- 
fully in a wet garden—he was called Ho- 
sain. I am the last one of my family. I 
am Hasan Ismail. If it be death to know 
this 3 

“Tt is life, lord,” said the old man gently. 

Then, in silence, both he and the driver, 
stooping, touched the bare feet of Hasan Is- 
mail. 

“May we see the face of our master’s son, 
and of our master?” 

The three men by a common impulse moved 
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out from the shadow of the wall. Dawn, ming- 
ling with lamplight from the woman’s window, 
revealed their faces one to another. Isa was 
dark, bold, and laughing; Hasan, in his beg- 
gar’s rags, looked very grave; but the old man, 
who wore a green turban, and whose beard was 
stained pale red, turned upward a countenance 
blazing with love and triumph, though tears 
filled his eyes. 

“The king’s own head,” he proclaimed. “It 
is the king’s own voice and glance, as I have 
known them before battle.” 

Hasan laid both hands on the aged, power- 
ful shoulders. 

“I remember now.” He spoke as a man 
whose thoughts come from afar. “Three 
words were left with me, when my father died. 
T never understood him.” 

He bent, and whispered three words in the 
old man’s ear. 

“You, no other!” cried the red-beard pa- 
triarch. “And you all ragged! Strely the 
Most High remembereth his own. The lineage 
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of the fat beast shall rule no more in our Pink 
Cay? 

They embraced, all three together. Isa the 
clown, Isa the travel-hardened, was blubber- 
ing. 

“T carried you on my back! I was your good 
elephant, baby! I sang for your father, The 
Girl Who Ate the Moon!’ 

It was the old man who recalled them to the 
present world. 

“Enough!” he exclaimed. “Sweet prince, 
we have no time to waste. We should go for- 
ward.” | 

Morning had come, for overhead the sky 
glowed starless, a clear apple-green ; and under- 
foot among the courtyard bales, here and there, 
sleepers began to stir and mutter. 

“But you’re bleeding,” growled Isa, and 
patted Hasan’s left side. “Your rags all wet. 
What hellion dared——?” 

Hasan laughed, and came to his senses. 

“Ah,” said he. “Yes. I forgot. A woman 
tried to stab me, just now, through the crack 
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of her door. She knew me, and let go with her 
knife, that silver-handled thing on the step.” 

Isa and the old man glowered, first at the 
weapon, then at each other, while Hasan de- 
scribed his enemy, the woman behind the bolted 
door. 

“The Lady-Bird?” said Isa. 

“The Lady-Bird herself,” said the old man. 
“Daughter of the Fat Beast. It’s high time 
we,were off. This place will be full of her men. 
She’s going home.” 

“Yes,” replied Isa. “I thought so. Home, 
after poisoning Faiz Rasul and all his family.” 

Our friend Hasan caught the drift of their 
muttering. 

“Poison?” said he. Through his mind came 
the picture of a little feverish boy tossing and 
groaning inside a hovel of mud. “Why, then 
this was Aunty Linah! I have found her.” 

He made a stride impetuously toward the 
woman’s door. Both his companions flung 
themselves in his path. 
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“No, no,” implored the younger. “Let be! 
Away!” 

“We have not a moment now,” said the elder. 
“Indeed, it may be too late. Come, sir. Away! 
She is too strong for us here. You must come 
with me.” 

Hasan frowned. 

“Must?” he repeated haughtily. “Who says 
‘must’? I have work to do in this place. 
Where, then, must I go?” 

The old man caught him by his tattered robe. 

“T will show you where. Come with me, sir, 
only as far as the gate of the serai.” 

“Not a step,” replied the king’s son. “I’m 
here to find Aunty Linah the poisoning woman. 
Whoever she may be, I have found her. If 
there is danger for you, dear friends, go at 
once. But I will not leave this door without 
Bibi, without Aunty Linah.” 

His two comrades regarded each other, for 
a moment, in despair. | 

“Our prince cannot understand,” ventured 
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Isa. “Go you, Father Ahmed, and show him. 
I will keep the door.” So saying, the camel- 
driver picked up the poignard from the steps, 
spat on his palm, and gripped the silver handle. 
“Your old fool Isa can hold this Madam Satan- 
ess indoors. If my own grandmother tried to 
come out, for you I would carve her into four 
pieces.” 

Old Ahmed smiled, and beckoned. Hasan 
followed him through the courtyard, through 
the archway, to an open world of sunrise. 
Here the midnight ghosts had begun to rise and 
break their camp, yawning and cursing; a few 
gaunt camels already straggled forth among 
the sand-hills, while others, with peevish cries, 
were climbing upright on their long, warty, 
loose-jointed shanks. The old man passed them 
a little way beyond ear-shot, to a mound apart, 
on which he waited, stroking his pale red beard. 

“Look,” said he, when Hasan had overtaken 
him. “Look, dear master,” 

A light flame burning the eastern rim of the 
desert grew and ran along dark-crested bil- 
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lows, until the sun heaved up, clear and hot, to 
glow sharp as if at noonday, unsoftened, 
through the dry air. 

“Your city waits for you.” 

Northwest, far off, the wilderness gathered 
its fawn-colored flanks and rose on high. A 
long range of hills, powerful as a giant’s fort, 
pink as a lilac-blossom, confronted the morn- 
ing. Below it stretched a band of greenery, 
and something moved like a mist or a snow- 
storm, blowing upward, trailing, and sinking 
again. A city crowned the hills: a lilac city 
hewn from the rock of its foundation, pillared 
with white minarets, and lighted with the vis- 
ionary golden glimmer of a dome. 

“The birds are up flying above our Lake,” 
said the old man quietly. “Men are up in 
your streets, wondering what will come. We 
can gallop there by noon. The Fat Beast is 
dying, perhaps dead while I speak. Let us go 
now, dear master, for to-morrow may be too 
late. Let us come home before this poison 
Rani. A thousand good old swords, like mine, 
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that served your father and your father’s 
father, will leap out and flash and take your 
city for you at a word.” The old man made no 
gesture, but wept where he stood. “Son of my 
heart, say the word!” 

Hasan stared at the pink city on the hill. 
He knew it. That cloud of snow-white birds 
driven like spray under the foot of a crag, up 
and down: he had seen them often, as he went 
riding with his father round the Lake. His 
heart swelled. It was home, the city shining 
on a hill, calling to him like music. 

“Let us gointime. Say the word, my prince, 
my beloved. There is your kingdom.” 

After a long silence, Hasan turned fiercely. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “You tempt me! I can- 
not go. A king should keep faith. I cannot 
go. You are showing me temptation!” 

Before him lay his home; behind—leagues 
away, and as it seemed, ages ago—his promise 
to a young stranger, a careless, billiard-playing 
youth from England, Captain Weatherby, 
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who by now had forgotten him. Or if Weath- 
erby remembered, what then? 

“No,” groaned Hasan Ismail. “I have 
Weatherby’s gold under my belt. Father 
priest, I cannot be your king. For the sake of 
honor, pardon me this. Let us go back to the 
serai. Aunty Linah shall either kill me, or 
cross the frontier my Captain’s prisoner. Iam 
only Tin Cowrie Dass, a policeman.” He 
laughed, then rapidly told his story. “My life 
has gone down into the pit. I run great risk 
of hanging.” 

Old Ahmed bent his green turban almost to 
the sand. 

“You have chosen your own way, lord,” he 
answered. “That also is like your father, who 
would follow his promise, yea or nay, under a 
falling mountain. I will go back and die with 
you.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass looked once more, long and 
steadily, toward his home upon the hill. 

“No. You and Isa must be off without de- 
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lay,” said he, as he turned again. “The All- 
Merciful guide you both. I am hired to obey 
this order alone.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE LADY’S CHAMBER 


SMOKE filled the courtyard when they re- 
turned; heavy smoke of burning thorn bush 
and dung-cakes, which made men cough, and 
tasted raw in the throat, but was mingled with 
a fine hungry odor of breakfast cooking at half 
a dozen fires. Veiled in smoke and confusion, 
Hasan followed the green turban of his war- 
like priest, till they both came, unseen or un- 
tegarded, to Aunty Linah’s door. 

“What’s your word?” Isa the faithful 
squatted there on the steps, calmly plying the 
silver dagger as an awl, to mend a strap of har- 
ness with. “Is it forward?” 

“No,” replied the old man. “Backward. 
Our king chooses a course of honor for him- 
self. God will not throw him forward to-day.” 


With candor and coolness, the old man ex- 
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plained their difficulty. “I think,” he con- 
cluded, “we are meant to stay here.” 

Isa grinned, like a bad boy who sees trouble 
coming. 

“Very well, Father.’ He rose, and tossed 
the two ends of broken leather away. “Then 
we need repair no harness. Come, Prince, how 
is it you want us to die for you?” 

Hasan felt this light-hearted loyalty pierce 
him to the core. He would have spoken, but 
was dumb. His course of honor seemed a 
vague, distant, foolish error, the choice of self- 
will and self-conceit. 

“You good fellows!” he cried. “I am 
no prince at all, but a hired policeman. 
What ismy name? Tin Cowrie Dass. Go safe 
away, bless you, and let the spy do his dirty 
work. This poisoning woman must be arrested 
somehow, and carried down across the border 
to my English captain.” 

Isa ran the knife through his turban for 
safe-keeping, as a white woman skewers her 
hat from side to side. 
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“Correct!” he crowed. “Right! Right like 
my dad! Go arrest her, prince. If we can lug 
her past the gate alive, there’s a Hairy Old 
Bag of Nits, an organism called a camel, shall 
bear us over the border or else fall running her 
heart out. Remember my poor bitch camel and 
me, dear, when you come into your kingdom. 
If we drop, by the Hidden Tablet we leave a 
story for men to tell.” 

Ahmed combed his pale red beard with 
steady fingers, thoughtfully. He stood revolv- 
ing some craftier project. All at once it took 
shape. A gloomy fire burned in the old black 
eyes. 

“Here!” he muttered. “Here’s what will set 
you free.” From under his gown he drew a 
long pistol, with double Damascus barrels and 
a butt of ebony carved like a lion’s head. “I 
will shoot this woman, down through the win- 
dow. That pays your debt, my lord. Off with 
you both to the camels, and be ready. I never 
miss. I will run safe through the smoke.” 

A strange glance passed among the trio. 
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This plan would work. The courtyard lay 
smothered in acrid fumes, through which a few 
figures wavered,—cloudy bulks of men stoop- 
ing to cook or squatting to eat. A shot fired in- 
side a room would hardly break the noise of 
their chatter; or if it did, the old man could 
rush the gate, perhaps without being seen. It 
would work. — 

Hasan shook his head. 

“No,” he declared, smiling, “I must take her 
alive.” 

“That cannot be,” said the other two, and 
bowed. Ahmed put away his ebony pistol. 
They remained silent, awaiting their master’s 
pleasure. 

Then a man came looming through the 
smoke, who would have carried past them, up 
the stair, some great dish of savory breakfast. 
A placid, fat, smirking creature he seemed, like 
one who ate much of his own cookery. 

“Be off,” said Hasan, blocking the door. 
“You are not wanted.” 
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“Beggar, stand out of my way!” squeaked 
the fellow. “I bring my lady’s little break- 
fast.” 

“Be off,” Hasan repeated. “Our lady wants 
no breakfast this morning, little or much. I 
have her orders to tell you.” 

“And I,” murmured Isa politely, “to take 
charge of your excellent dish.” 

He did so with a courtier’s manner, at once 
grand and simple. This, and old Ahmed’s air 
of calm benevolence, proved too much for the 
cook. He retreated, staring, until the smoke, 
again swallowed up his rotundity. 

Somebody laughed behind them. They 
turned. The lady’s door had swung open; and 
the lady herself stood there drooping, half in 
shadow, veiled to the eyes,—dark, wonderful, 
wide eyes, brilliant with humor. 

“You will not starve me?” Her voice from 
behind her veil sounded musical and plaintive, 
like the voice of a child—a fairy child pretend- 
ing to be sorrowful. “O wicked gentlemen! 
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Cruel Father Redbeard! Naughty young men! 
Would you not let a poor lonesome woman 
have her breakfast?” 

They saluted their enemy with a rather brist- 
ling front. Hasan stood up tall in his beggar’s 
rags to face her. 

“Tt’s no joke, rani,” he declared. “You over- 
heard us, of course. I mean what I said.” 

The brilliant eyes grew sober, then flashed. 
The woman also drew up to her inches, and be- 
came a lithe blue column of grace confronting 
him through shadow and smoke. 

“You three!” she cried. Her words rang 
light and clear inside the room, like a distant 
golden trumpet. “You’re the boldest of men! 
I did not suppose this world had whelped any 
more of your breed. Come. I surrender.” 
She held forth from her robe a pair of strong 
little hands, tawny but flushed with rose-color. 
“Look. I surrender. I am hungry. Look 
here, son of Hasan Ibrahim, let us talk. Come 
in and share my breakfast with me.” 

Hasan made no reply, but took the great dish 
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from Isa, carried it up the steps, and, pausing 
only to murmur the regular word of excuse, 
walked into the room. As he turned to close 
her door, he caught from the lifted eyes of his 
comrades a long, hard look, filled with unutter- 
able warning. 

“Watch her!” said the eyes. 

They, for their part, saw as it were a dimple 
come and go in their master’s cheek, a faint 
quirk of merriment, with a bright, sidelong 
glance under drooping lashes. 

“No fear!’ replied the glance. 

The woman’s door was then shut. 

Old Ahmed and Isa shook their heads 
mournfully, but said never a word as they sat 
down to wait. It did not matter how long they 
waited, now, for nothing profitable could hap- 
pen. Time, which meant so much a while ago, 
had no value any more, until the end should 
come—the end of life; and that would be a 
sharp, quick, noisy business, with good strokes 
abounding, red blood answering the strokes, 
and hot faces crowding angrily. The fight 
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would be a good fight. Till then, Ahmed and 
Isa sat waiting. 

Inside the room it was neither day nor night, 
but a mingling of both; for the little window al- 
lowed a glimmer of morning to steal overhead 
among whitewashed rafters, while on the lady’s 
table her night-lamp burned forgotten, a bleary 
flame swimming in a glassful of oil. Hasan put 
down their breakfast platter between this lamp 
and the shining blackwood box which he had 
seen before. He felt embarrassed. He was 
not made to caper in a lady’s chamber; and so 
he paused before turning about, and shied away 
somewhat from his duty. Deep in the black- 
wood casket moved a reflection, an image of 
his two hands. He watched that movement, 
and seemed to study it mechanically. 

“O good young man!” sighed the lady behind 
him. “O dear young man!” 

Then he wheeled about, and grinned. 

She sat on a bundle of cloth stuff, against the 
back wall, her feet crossed. Tidy bare brown 
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feet they were, peeping from under her blue 
robe, and wriggling ten little polished nails rosy 
as coral. Over the straight edge of her veil 
sparkled those great eyes like stars, if stars 
for mischief sake could ever be wicked. She 
seemed no more than a lively girl on a frolic. 

“Dear young man!” she sighed. “Will you 
forgive me the blow I struck at you? That 
was a mistake—oh, sad mistake, made in 
hot blood—for you terrified me. I thought you 
were another person, a dead person, whose like- 
ness I know well. Forgive. You must forgive 
me, because even now you are thinking 
wrongly, too.” Her voice turned plaintive. “I 
am not that wicked woman you suppose—that 
wicked woman we all hate. I’m only a poor 
girl who goes about telling fortunes. You for- 
give me?” 

Hasan very cheerfully Hodded: 


“T told you I bore no malice, Lady-Bird 
The woman checked him with one hand 


raised, in appeal. 
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“Tam not!” she cried warmly. “That is not 
my name. You are all mistaken. I am only 
poor Juva, the fortune-telling girl.” 

Hasan fumbled at his waist. 

“Tell mine,” he laughed, and, drawing near, 
tossed into her lap one of Captain Weatherby’s 
sovereigns. “Tell mine.” 

Her black eyes flashed up at him, surprised 
and comical. Diamond was cutting diamond, 
for he had snapped up her words and caught 
her unprepared. Still, she recovered quickly, 
made a show of greediness to clutch the coin, 
and, bending forward, began a well-feigned 
scrutiny of his palm, as he held it down toward 
her. | 

“Your fortune is not good,” declared the 
sweet voice behind her veil. “Brief, and by no 
means good. I see death in your hand. You 
are very near your death, young man. And I 
foresee it will not be a pleasant kind.” 

Hasan received this menace lightly, shook his 
head, and played the sceptic. 

“Sister,” he declared, “if the coin I gave you 
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were big as this lie you tell, you might roof the 
Everlasting Pit with gold.” 

It was an ancient, well-worn saying, but it 
made her laugh. She glanced upward, mirth 
and friendly admiration swimming in her 
eyes. 

“You are truly brave,” she murmured. 
“Fond of your honor, fond of a joke, brave to 
the last. I do not remember any man just like 
you.” 

Again she bent to her comedy of fortune-tell- 
ing, above his outstretched hand. 

“Let me read the lines of the future more 
clearly.” Her voice altered and grew softer. 
“T think—yes, I can see. Between you and 
death there is a lady standing; nobody else; a 
lady all alone.” 

While she spoke, and as if to make the palm- 
istry more thorough, she took his fingers in her 
own strong little hand. A thrill passed from 
that contact—a thrill which for the moment 
amazed and overpowered him. 

“Courage: the lady loves courage,” was all 
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she said. Whether by chance or design, her 
veil for the second time fell undone, so that her 
face, its darkened pallor, with flowery-scarlet 
lips, yearned on him suddenly in the ambigu- 
ous light as from the misty bottom of a dream. 
He was no fish-cold rascal, but a youth (as the 
poet says) of blood and bone. 

“What if we strike a blow together?” she 
whispered. “You and I? What if we sat to- 
gether on the Ivory Throne, Hasan Ismail?” 

It was no play-acting now. The woman 
meant what she said. They both knew that: 
the knowledge beat like a common pulse be- 
tween them. He wavered, his knees trembling, 
his heart hammering loose the joints of body 
and soul; but he fetched his hand away and 
broke the fiery bond. 

“You mistake, lady,” said he, flushing to the 
ears. “Iam Tin Cowrie Dass. Of the police.” 

The spell dissolved. Her eyes no longer 
drew him down. Without any sign of emotion 
whatsoever, she wound her veil into place 
primly and slowly, twitched her blue gown into 
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order, and sat back on her bundle with all the 
composure of a nun. 

“Very well,” she commanded, ina cool, sharp 
tone. “Bring me my breakfast, fellow.” 

He brought it, laid it before her, and re- 
treated to the table, where he stood quiet as 
any well-trained servant. 

“What shall I eat?” said the woman to her- 
self. “It is all ratab, coarse fodder.” She 
seemed to ignore any other presence in the 
room; but while choosing among her viands, 
she hummed a little song: 


“«*A man became the Persian King 
Because his stallion brave did neigh; 
But he whose feeble ass doth bray 
(So poets sing 
So people say) 

Shall nevermore be anything, 
But drive his brother ass alway.” 


Hasan Ismail not only knew the song, but 
felt its galling application. He stood leaning 
his finger-tips on the table, staring down at the 
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bleary lamp and the polished blackwood casket, 
his back turned so that the woman might eat 
in privacy. 

“Have you an appetite?” she inquired, with 
the same cool contempt. “TI shall call my men, 
presently, to take you outside and kill you. But 
first, are you hungry?” 

“Yes,” he replied, not moving; and it was 
true, he felt hollow with hunger. “Oh, yes, 
thank you.” 

She kept her eyes fixed upon his back. 
Reaching down one hand into the folds of the 
bundle that upheld her, she pulled forth five 
or six green pods, the fruit of some tree. 
Hasan remained there by the table, drooping, 
his form dejected like the form of a beaten 
man. With a quick, stealthy movement, the 
woman crushed the green pods into a certain 
bowl that lay at her feet, and stirred the con- 
tents. 

“Come, ass-man,” she commanded. ‘Here 
is your breakfast. Good breakfast for a cold 
stomach. Come and bait.” 
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He turned, came stupidly toward her, and 
took the bowl from her hand. 

“Thank you, my lady,” said he. “It is ex- 
cellent food.” 


Old Ahmed and Isa, lounging on the court- 
yard steps, heard no further hum of voices in 
the room. Behind the lady’s door a silence had 
fallen. They waited, more and more uneasily. 
Their master had not called them. 

Their master did not come out. 


CHAPTER IX 
WEATHERBY THE CONFESSOR 


THEIR master did not call them; but when 
from inside the room sounded a faint clinking 
of dishes, both Ahmed and Isa pricked up their 
ears to listen. They heard again the voice of 
the king’s son. 

“Excellent food, madam.” 

A groan followed, some piece of earthenware 
fell to smash, and a noise broke out—queer, 
smothered noise, like the writhing of a sick 
man on the floor. 

“She has fooled him!” said Ahmed of the 
red beard. 

“By the Seven’s Hound at Ephesus!” 
growled Isa, jumping on foot. 

Together they ran against the door. It was 
not bolted. The latch burst at the shock of 


their shoulders, and the door flew inward so 
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lightly that both priest and camel-driver fell 
staggering into the room. 

They found a bowl broken over the floor, 
victuals widely scattered ; a blue-gowned figure 
rolling on the bed, her mouth gagged with one- 
half of a torn veil, her hands tied with the other 
half; and standing over her, quietly, Tin Cow- 
rie Dass the beggar-policeman. 

“She’s the right woman!” He drew short 
breath, but grinned. “It’s Aunty, Bibi Linah, 
sure as a blade.” 

So saying, he held toward his dumbfounded 
rescuers a handful of green pods, the fruit of 
an evil tree. 

“Dhatura,’ he said. “Poison juice. I 
couldn’t feel certain, you know, until by good 
luck she tried them on me. Foolish. I saw her 
break them over the bowl. You understand?” 
He pointed toward her table, and the black- 
wood casket there, before which the flame of 
the night-lamp in the tumbler wavered and 
played with its deep, dull, polished reflection. 
“As good as a mirror, that box. I saw Aunty 
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Linah in it squeezing the pods while my back 
was turned. Close the door.” 

The blue-gowned captive squirmed upon her 
bed. Fragments of wrath came sputtering 
through her torn veil. 

“Devil!” she groaned. Her eyes rolled, 
speaking far worse than language. “A devil! 
Pretends to be beaten ... when... he is 
never beaten!” 

Tin Cowrie stooped over her to adjust the 
gag, tenderly, but with judgment. 

“No more compliments, if you please, my 
lady. We must be rude so far. Your voice is 
dangerous, like gold, melting the hearts of 
men.” 

No more words, good or bad, issued from 
that quarter. 

“And now I must take her away,” he contin- 
ued. “My dear Isa, have you still a Hairy Bag 
of Nits for hire?” 

Isa and Ahmed laughed until they staggered. 

“God cooper my ribs!” cried the profane 
camel-driver. ‘Prince, your jokes are dry as 
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your father’s. Yah, hai! Yes, we have 


a pair of camels on the cab-stand. Let us 
39 


go. 

“We can’t go,” said Ahmed. “Not through 
the gate.” 

It wastrue. They never could escape by way 
of the courtyard, now, with that bound bag- 
gage of a woman to carry. The whole inn 
buzzed like a marketplace. Somebody came 
tapping at the door, waited, and then went 
softly away. If he had knocked harder, the 
broken latch would have discovered them. 
They became serious enough. 

Isa had the firstidea. 

“No,” he allowed, “not through the gate. 
But one side of a building is not two. Front 
is not back.” 

With that he pointed down toward the bot- 
tom of the rear wall. A tiny square hole 
pierced it, a drainage hole for bath-water, level 
with the floor, admitting an oblong ray of 
sunlight. Hardly the leanest man alive might . 
pass his arm through that hole; but round it 
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the wall showed fragile and rotten, with 
plaster cracked and old bricks yawning 
apart. 

“There’s our gate!” cried Isa. 

In a single movement he blew out the lamp 
and upset the table, which he immediately be- 
gan to kick asunder. 

“And here,” he added, seizing one of the 
table-legs as they flew off and clattered, “here’s 
our key!” 

He knelt, thrust the table-leg into the hole, 
and pried. The wall held firm. Isa pried 
again, and swore, and battered. A few bricks 
fell away, leaving the hole no longer square, but 
large and ragged. Then Isa lay flat before it, 
rammed his head through, turban and all, and 
strained with every ounce of power that could 
swell in his body. Something cracked—a 
collar-bone, by the sound; but bone and mus- 
cle had conquered, for it was the bricks that 
gave. Isa went sliding out under them even 
as they parted and fell. No sooner had the 
soles of his brown feet vanished in a shining 
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cloud of mortar, than his face reappeared there, 
hot with sunlight and sweat, red with blood 
streaming from a gash in his nose. He had 
burst the crumbling masonry, as if by force 
of will. The hole gaped abundantly. 

“Am I the King’s locksmith now?” he 
whispered. “Come. Have your lady on hand, 
to pass out. I go bring the camels round be- 
hind the serai. Nothing in our way, this side, 
but clear sand. Be ready.” 

When he had gone, the light struck upward 
from the hole and turned all that place into a 
kind of subterranean chamber. The lady sat 
on her tumbled bed and tore at her bandage, 
wrenching her crossed arms desperately in 
vain. She had no venom now but the look of 
her eyes. 

“Wait, scorpion,” said Ahmed. He slipped 
forth into the courtyard, and returned with 
the bit of half-mended harness which Isa had 
flung away. “We'd better fasten her legs.” 

Fitting action to word, he trussed her little 
rosy feet together in a good hitch, 
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“Haul her out, my lord,” he counseled. 
“Time we should end these compliments.” 

The padded step of camels, deliberate and 
soft, drew nigh along the back wall of the 
chamber. Isa’s bloody nose appeared in the 
hole. 

“Pass her through, boys. Here stand your 
cattle.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass had need to remember his 
pay. 

“Dirty work it is,” he declared. “Vile 
work.” 

He lifted the woman in his arms and swung 
her down to the floor. She was so light, so 
warm and supple—fiercely alive, troublesome 
to handle, yet so frail—that he felt great 
shame: till all at once with a wriggling move- 
ment she twisted her bound hands upward and 
struck at his eyes like a sparrow-hawk. He 
jerked his head away none too quickly, for her 
ten claws caught him under the cheek-bones. 

“O Thou Delight!” he chuckled. “Thou del- 
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icate piece of perfume 
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Without further compunction or delay, he 
slid her through the hole in the wall, feet fore- 
most; then crawled out himself on the parching 
sand; and next moment, groping blind through 
a world of brilliancy and heat, he had mounted 
Isa’s camel with Isa before him, and the woman 
wedged between. 

“Hitherup!” growled Isa. “Be off!” 

The camel rose with a heave, a scramble, and 
a drunken lurch. When Tin Cowrie had re- 
gained his eyesight, they were galloping 
through thorn-bushes, in and out among sin- 
uous hillocks covered with gray-green pads of 
nettles. 

“T dare not take the road,” Isa was saying. 
“We must go roundabout, two days’ journey, 
a devilish ride.” 

“But where’s Ahmed?” cried his master, 
glancing behind. Nobody followed them. 
Thorn-bush, sand, flat-pawed nettles closed the 
vista in a whirl of motion and liquefying heat. 
“Where’s Ahmed?” 

He repeated the question more than once. 
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“Ahmed?” said Isa at last, quietly, without 
turning his head. ‘Oh, the old man stays to 
hold the door for us, of course, the door of your 
lady’s room. Yes. Hear that? He’s fighting 
now.” 

While the driver spoke, in fact, there sounded 
a confusion of whoops and yells, faintly, and 
once or twice a gentle popping of firearms, in 
the direction of the serai, already far away. 

“Turn back!” said Tin Cowrie Dass, raging. 
“Pull round! Have we left our friend to 
die?” 

Isa let both heels drum on the camel’s flanks. 

“Just what our old friend Ahmed would love 
to do,” he answered. “Why, you thought we 
were spouting pretty words for fun? Ahmed 
keeps the door, to give us time.” 

Tin Cowrie’s head sank on his breast. He 
cared no more for his blue-gowned captive or 
her fits of struggling, no more for the wrinkled 
hills of sand that opened before his flight and 
interlocked behind him. Blood ran from his 
torn cheeks, and dribbled down his breast. He 
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did not even try to stanch it. The galloping 
camel bore him southerly by unknown ways, to- 
ward defeat. . 
Captain Weatherby, two nights later, sat in 
the only guest room of a filthy dak-bungalow, 
endeavoring to eat a five-course dinner. 
Goat’s-flesh soup, goat croquettes, goat-chops, 
curried goat, and for dessert a rancid custard 
of goat’s milk, were the Captain’s viands. 
Over his plate, round his head, singeing in the 
candles that guttered on his table, there buzzed 
a swarm of midges and flies. Even without 
them, the heat would have seemed turbid. It 
was a villainous hot night, and Captain Weath- 
erby allowed himself, for once, to be in a vil- 
lainous bad temper. Outwardly, he appeared 
cool enough,—a quiet, almost clerical young 
man, wearing thin black nondescript garments. 
Inwardly, the Captain was cursing. When he 
tried to eat, flies reached his lips before the 
food, or else came up sitting luxuriously on 
fork or spoon. He brushed them off his mus- 


tache. 
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“Worst of it is,” he thought, “that I could 
have been such a fool! To senda boy, a green 
boy, a stranger, by George, on a man’s 
errand!” 

The Captain had made a blunder which he 
felt could never be forgiven. 

“An error in diagnosis,” he murmured. “T 
must have been snoring orders in my sleep.” 

A common poisoning case, obscure, of little 
moment: he could have sworn it was only that: 
and here the thing suddenly had expanded to 
be an affair of government, to worry the bor- 
ders of a small but perilous kingdom. 

He laughed angrily, and shoved his dinner 
aside. 

“Headquarters will give me a wigging. 
There'll be a most holy row.” 

He took up one of the candles and was light- 
ing a cigar, when suddenly he became aware 
that in the doorway a man stood looking on 
him fixedly, without a word, like some mourn- 
ful ghost arriving from the night. The man 
was a beggar, scantily and dirtily clothed, his 
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face carbonadoed with little red scars, and his 
eyes burnt out with fatigue. 

“What’s wanted?” Weatherby rose. “Who 
are you?” 

“Shikast,” replied the apparition in the door. 
“T am beaten.” 

“Tndeed?” said Weatherby. “What were 
you fighting, then? A wild cat?” 

The beggar summoned his manners, and 
bowed. 

“Yes, sir. A very wild cat. Daughter of a 
Beast. We have taken her. May I bring her 
in for you? Many thanks. Come, Isa.” 

The phantom turned and beckoned. From 
darkness behind him, up into the room lurched 
a great, jovial, obstreperous brute of a camel- 
driver, who carried in his arms a blue-gowned 
woman, and who, as he came, began singing 
loudly a song called “The Stallion of King Da- 
rius.” The woman he placed in a sitting pos- 
ture against the wall. Her feet and hands were 
bound, her cheeks veiled half-way up, her eyes 
black and sullen. 
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“ “But she whose humble ass doth bray . . . 


The camel-driver saluted, and went outdoors 
to end his chant in the distance: 


“ “But she whose feeble ass doth bray 
(So poets sing 
So people say) 
Shall nevermore do anything 
Save ride her sister ass alway, 
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Ibaris hoy! Alway 


The woman in blue said never a word; but 
her eyes told plainly that she did not relish the 
ballad. 

Weatherby looked from her toward the beg- 
gar in the door. 

“What’s this?” he inquired. “Why is this 
woman bound? Who are you?” 

The beggar with the scratched face came 
forward, and bowed low. 

“Captain Sahib,” he answered, “she is the 
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woman who murdered Faiz Rasul and all his 
family. I am your servant, Tin Cowrie Dass.” 

Captain Weatherby stared. The young ash 
dropped from his cigar, which glowed rapidly 
several times. He did not welcome this faith- 
ful servant, for when he spoke his voice was 
cold and sharp. 

“T told you to report,” he said; “not to make 
an arrest. Here’s the very devil to pay. My 
fault, but don’t you think you have run a good 
many miles past your orders?” 

Tin Cowrie Dass raised his head proudly, 
and made answer. 

“Khuda-wand, you speak always the truth. 
I have run too far in your service. Some 
things are easy to run past, like that money 
which lay in the dirt, all those bags of silver. 
Some things are hard, like that fine city on a 
hill, my Home; or even like this woman, whom 
God knows how I ever threw aside and bound, 
for she put forth her beauty when—when she 
chose to mock me.” Tin Cowrie made obeis- 
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ance toward his captive on the floor. “You are 
welcome to all these, Captain Sahib. I have 
followed you with my heart, because you al- 
ways follow the truth. But now you must 
not scold me. For your sake I have done a 
terrible thing, the worst deed of a lifetime. 
Khuda-wand, you and I are quits—at a great 
price. I left a friend behind.” 

The speaker’s dark young face had grown 
very sorrowful. He bowed, folded his arms, 
and remained motionless. 

“My dear fellow,” replied the captain, “I had 
no intention of scolding anyone. I’m truly 
sorry. It’s hard, as you say, to lose a 
friend.” 

Tin Cowrie shook his head. 

“You do not understand, sahib,” he an- 
swered bitterly. “This friend is more than 
dead. I forgot and deserted him. I forgot and 
left a brave old man to die fighting for me. 
Now nothing matters: nothing ever can be 
worse, any more.” 


Weatherby flung his cigar out at window; 
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and somehow his movement in so doing, though 
simple, plain, almost mechanical, appeared like 
an act of sympathy and respect. 

“What value has anything now?” said the 
wanderer. “I tried to please you, sir. Even 
that seems worthless, a failure, empty; though 
we bring you the very woman herself, Daugh- 
ter of the Fat Beast.) 2” 

“What!” exclaimed the captain; then, bend- 
ing forward, he stared at the woman on the 
floors “What? ~Whoer “She?” 

Her black eyes glowered at him. 

“Lord love a duck!” cried Weatherby. “You 
have done it now!” 

He gave a short, helpless laugh, and stood 
there bewildered. 

“Blest if I know what to do,” he admitted. 
“You walk straight in with both feet, old son, 
don’t you? Clean beyond my depth.” 

Tin Cowrie Dass made a gesture of apology. 

“The woman is your prisoner, sir, not 
mine,” he declared. “I have made an end.” 
His scarred and weary face grew tranquil. 
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“Do as you please with her.” He paused, then 
added—“‘And with me, too. I surrender. It’s 
no good hiding or running away any more, 
Captain Sahib. Here is the truth, to-night. I 
killed a man down Dacca way, a peon. His 
blood is on my head. Take me, sir, jail me, let 
me be tried in a fair manner.” 

Weatherby looked up ruefully, and smiled. 

“Oh!” He whistled under his breath a few 
bars of inaudible music. “So there’s a pair of 
you? What between flies and murderers, this 
room is growing rather crowded. A police- 
man’s lot . . .” 

And he fell to whistling again, thought- 
fully. 

While the captain stood thus, vexed and ir- 
resolute, there came a rushing noise from with- 
out, the hurried rustling of garments. Into the 
room strode without ceremony a tall, red- 
bearded man gowned in gray silk, with a sabre 
stuck through his sash, and jewels twinkling 
along the front of his lordly green turban. He 
saluted Weatherby, calling him by name with 
the air of an old acquaintance, 
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“Oh?” cried Tin Cowrie Dass, reaching out 
both arms. “O Ahmed! My friend! You are 
alive!” 

Ahmed the gorgeous quickly stooped and 
touched the beggar’s feet, before consenting to 
be embraced. 

“But I heard them shooting you at the inn,” 
said Tin Cowrie. 

“No, my lord,” the old man laughed. “That 
was my cousins the Riders who came then, fir- 
ing in the air and shouting. I am not 
scratched.” The speaker held Tin Cowrie at 
arms’ length, and looked him lovingly in the 
face. “It is you, dear Prince,” he added, smil- 
ing, “it is you who caught the scratches.” 

Ahmed turned, with his eyes radiant. 

“Captain,” said he, “there is news to-night. 
His lordship Hasan Ismail, son of Hasan Ibra- 
him, must bid you good evening and cross the 
border of his kingdom, where the horsemen are 
waiting to ride home with him. The Fat 

‘Beast is dead.” 

Captain Weatherby took the news like a sol- 

dier, by no means shedding any tears. 
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“What?” he snapped. “Eh? Nota bad job, 
attics. 

“The Fat Beast fell dead this day,” declared 
Ahmed quietly. “Flat as a dish of mare’s hide. 
A man cannot swill raisin brandy and pearl- 
dust forever.” He made a noble gesture of 
leave-taking. “Permit me now, Your Honor, 
to say farewell; for it is my great happiness to 
go home with the King.” 

Tin Cowrie sighed, and hung his head. 

“Captain Weatherby is not free to let us 
go,” he said. “The Captain has just learned 
that his police want me for a murder. I did it 
at Chotaganj on July fourteenth.” 

Old Ahmed clutched the hilt of his sabre, and 
appeared to swell with fury. As for Weath- 
erby, he stood biting the thick of his thumb, 
and frowning at the floor. His watch ticked 
loudly on his wrist; the flies hummed over the 
remains of the goat-banquet; and these sounds 
measured a long pause, until he looked up and 
rendered judgment. 

“Get out!” he said curtly. “Clear out, the 
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pair of you. What are you doing in my room, 
anyhow? I don’t know you johnnies,—never 
laid eyes on you before. Is every town raga- 
muffin going to walk through my door without 
being sent for? Clear out. And tell my man 
I want coffee.” 

They both understood him at once. Their 
eyes danced with delight. 

“How about—her ?” inquired Ahmed, point- 
ing his thumb toward the woman on the floor. 

“None of your affair,” drawled the Captain. 
“Tt will take me a week at least, probably ten 
days, to—er—to establish her identity and so 
forth. Come. There’s the door!” 

He winked. The men played up to him, but 
did not laugh. 

“Flow about me?” said Tin Cowrie Dass. 

“Oh, you!” retorted Weatherby, in a most 
offensive tone. “That yarn of yours about 
committing murder down Dacca way? July 
fourteenth. I’ll look into that. And when I 
want you, my friend, I’ll come and take you.” 

Tin Cowrie brightened. 
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“Do you mean that?” he asked. 

“I do,” affirmed the Captain forcibly. “You 
can bet your old Ivory Throne I mean it.” 

The intruders bowed solemnly together, and 
passed backward through the doorway. After 
they had gone, Tin Cowrie’s lacerated coun- 
tenance appeared once more, smiling out of the 
night. 

“And the little boy?” he inquired. “Faiz 
Rasul’s baby?” 

Try as hard as he liked, Captain Weatherby 
could not remain stern. His sunburnt cheeks 
curled almost to grinning-point. 

“The kid’s in hospital,” he replied, “and all 
right. Go to the devil! Get off my hands, you 
simple-minded lady-killer !”’ 


A short walk, under acacia boughs and star- 
light, led from that dak-bungalow to the un- 
marked border of the desert kingdom. Tin 
Cowrie Dass hurried along between his two 
friends, Ahmed and Isa. Not one of the trio 
spoke, until from under the drowsy branches 
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they came forth on the hard-packed sand of 
the north road, and found themselves hemmed 
in by flaring torchlight, rearing horses, and a 
large company of cavaliers in white, all silent, 
and each standing at his bridle-rein. 

“Here,” said Ahmed. “The best Gulf horse 
we have, dear prince.” 

A tall cream-colored Arab, with mane and 
tail dyed scarlet, stood mincing and sidling in 
the glare and smoke of many torches. Gold 
bosses gleamed on his harness. By the saddle 
hung a curved sword, which Ahmed loosed 
from its hook, and presented. 

“This was your father’s. You will find it 
true to the hand.” 

Tin Cowrie drew the sword and balanced 
it: and suddenly, for the first time since the 
poor Dog had lain dead in the hut, tears filled 
the eyes of the Dog’s Brother. He mounted 
his horse blindly, Isa holding the stirrup. But 
as the horse trembled under him with eagerness 
to be off, so he felt the triumph of his family 
—hard-earned, miraculously granted — run 
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through his body as it were from heel to up- 
lifted sword-point. 

“Come, brothers!” he called, in that moment. 
“We are going home. Forward!” 

A shout, many-throated, rang toward the 
stars. A hundred white figures bounded into 
saddle, brandished their torches to answer the 
flash of the king’s sword, and cheering still, 
flung them down in a hundred blue fires that 
were quenched along the sand. 

Tin Cowrie Dass—Hasan the Second— 
found himself galloping north among the 
horsemen of his own blood. Hoof-beats and 
voices, thundering shadows, they whirled him 
along in a stream. 


CHAPTER X 
J. TWOMBLY PANKS 


Nicut had fallen over the Pink City, but 
neither darkness nor silence. Cressets blazed 
along every contour of the hill, curving and 
dipping and crossing their lines, like giant neck- 
laces of fire intercoiled, from the high palace 
rampart down to the lake, far below, among 
the trees. A sound of jubilation filled the night, 
not boisterous, but calm and steady: a hum of 
all the voices in all the streets, where robes and 
turbans of crowded people, seen from above, 
made a slow river white as milk, moving be- 
tween banks of aged houses. 

One place, the center and converging-point 
in this festival of the city, remained by com- 
parison dark. It was a platform on the Palace 
rampart which overlooked the winding terraces 


of lilac masonry, the murmuring crowds, the 
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torches, the low cloud of trees, and deep flames 
mirrored in the lake. Time was not come for 
this platform to be lighted fully. Half an hour 
had yet to pass, before the king, Hasan II, 
would show himself to the multitude, and sit 
aloft on his ivory throne, according to the cus- 
tom of centuries. 

“Tt seems a great pity,” said the king, “to 
keep these good people waiting.” 

Between a couple of torches, he went pacing 
back and forth along the black marble platform, 
at the rampart edge. His throne, ready to be 
pulled forward, stood glimmering, a ghostly 
Siege Perilous, under the colonnade of his pri- 
vate quarters. 

“They will wait, lord,” growled old Ahmed, 
who stalked magnificently beside him at his 
right hand. 

Another glittering figure, at his left, spoke 
rudely out. 

“What’s half an hour,” said Isa, “when you 
have waited twenty years?” 

The king smiled in the torch-light. He was 
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wearing his garment of state, his father’s 
sword, and round his neck ten ponderous ropes 
of filbert pearl. His face looked pleasant, boy- 
ish, open. 

“T don’t mind sitting still,” he said, “‘a little 
longer than is the custom. Let’s have our 
throne carried to the edge, now, at once. It is 
a simple happiness that we give them, below.” 

They obeyed him, and brought the throne 
forward, till it stood, a piece of carven lace- 
work, floating and shining above its reflection 
in the black marble pool. Hasan made ready. 

“Bring all the torches,” he commanded. 

At that moment a messenger came, bowing. 

mA Card, Sir, 

The king took the card, and read it. He 
frowned. 

A slip of English engraving, it bore the tedi- 
ous inscription: 


MR. J. TWOMBLY PANKS 
Messrs. GREATOREX Bros. 
Goldsmiths & Mfg. Jewellers 
London & Bombay. 
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The king grew red with anger. 

“Panks?” he murmured. “Twombly? Bar- 
barous names both. Send this fellow to the 
devil, please.” 

“T will, sir, gladly,” replied the messenger. 

“Stay,” added the king. “Feed him first, 
and, if of that habit let him go drunk. He is 
bold, at least: the first man from Europe to 
venture here in our reign: a boxwallah, a bag- 
man. Tell him we have no traffic in jewels. 
Our people’s treasury we hope to spend for bet- 
ter things than trinkets of base art. Thank 
you.” 

The messenger stole away under the colon- 
nade, then returned. 

“Pardon, sir,” he begged, as an after- 
thought. “This boxwallah of England said his 
business dealt with a friend of yours named 
Tin Cowrie Dass.” 

Hasan the Second halted, his foot on the step 
of the throne. 

“Ah!” He sighed, passed one hand across 
his forehead, and looked of a sudden weary and 
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troubled. “Let the man come,” said he. “I 
know him. I honor him. Only one person in 
the land would be so rash, to-night.” 

He stood still, and waited. A crowd of 
torch-bearers who came flooding the palace 
colonnade with streamers of light, halted there, 
waiting also, in the background. Out through 
their ranks a young man sauntered—a blond 
young man who wore the dark, sad clothes of 
Europe. 

“Captain Weatherby,” the king declared, 
“you are welcome.” : 

The young man in dark clothes raised his 
hand in salute. 

“Your Majesty’s chamberlain has misread 
my card,” he rejoined, looking about carelessly, 
as if the palace platform and the fierce, expec- 
tant courtiers were no more than a Punch-and- 
Judy show. “I have nothing whatever to do 
with any raj or politics. My name is J. Twom- 
bly Panks; I travel for a London house; may I 
speak with a person called Tin Cowrie Dass? 
He and I made an appointment to meet here.” 
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The king did not move. 

“Regarding what?” he said. 

“Regarding a matter of business transacted 
on July fourteenth,” replied the Englishman. 
“T believe it might have been a murder.” 

The king laughed outright. 

“Good!” he cried. “If you are not afraid of 
sleeping here to-night, I will see that Tin Cow- 
rie Dass goes back with you in the morning to 
stand his trial.” 

The Englishman smiled, like one who had 
received a gracious answer. 

“But first, come hither with me.” Hasan the 
Second lowered his foot from the step of the 
throne, and, beckoning, moved toward the 
verge of the parapet. “Look abroad,” he 
added, when his captor had followed and stood 
beside him. “Ts it not a fine city that this man, 
Tin Cowrie Dass, must leave behind ?” 

The other nodded a grave assent. Below 
them the white multitude moved and hummed, 
with dark faces all upturned to catch the first 
glimpse of their ruler, when he should flash 
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forth above the obscurity of the wall. Painted 
elephants, lumbering uneasily among them, 
could find no thoroughfare; vendors of sherbet 
and cakes were crying their wares in vain; and 
on a playground hard by, the great swings and 
see-saws remained motionless, covered to their 
topmost timber with swarming boys and men, 
as if wrapped thickly in live bunting. 

“Tt is a glorious city,” murmured the king. 
“As they say of Al-Madinah, a ‘very heavenly 
city.” But do you know what would happen, if 
you should fall over this edge?” 

“Of course,” replied the Englishman. 
“Thought of that while coming here. Before 
anything happens, let me say that your father’s 
body, and your brother’s, will be brought here 
for burial if you so desire. I have made all 
needful arrangements, quite privately, of 
course.” | 

Hasan sighed, and laid one hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“Vou are sword-metal,” he answered. “And 
therefore you shall take Tin Cowrie Dass, the 
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murderer, back with you to-night.” He 
paused, looking down over the blaze of the 
streets and house-tops. “I should have liked,” 
he continued sadly, “to bring up Faiz Rasul’s 
little boy.” 

The other laughed. 

“Your Majesty may do so, I think,” he re- 
joined slyly. ‘What I really came to say is 
this: Tin Cowrie Dass is no murderer, but a 
freeman. That peon at Chotaganj did not die, 
you see. His record was not a pretty one, how- 
ever; and at present he adorns the interior of 
Dacca jail, spinning pat, or else weaving those 
nasty, dismal-colored rugs.” 

The king gave such a start that the pearl 
ropes clattered on his breast. 

“Ho, ho!” he cried. “The very words of the 
oppressor! Truly, Justice can turn the wheel 
full circle. Clean hands! Clean hands!” 

He turned, his face exalted. 

“Come!” said he. 

The torches came rushing forward from the 
colonnade. 
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“Stand you among my friends, Captain,” he 
began, then smiled. “TI beg your pardon—Ta- 
wambli Pank Sahib. We shall sup later and 
talk; and Isa here shall sing for us The Girl 
Who Ate the Moon.” 

As torch-light suddenly crowned all the 
front of the palace wall, a roar burst out below 
like a long wave breaking, mingled with hoarse 
trumpets and the throbbing of drums. 

Tin Cowrie Dass mounted the Ivory Throne. 


THE END 
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